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Confusion at the Knit Goods Show 


ONFUSION reigned at Philadelphia this week 

confusion which was not only the natural by- 
product from the noise of moving machinery at the 
Knitting Arts Exhibition, but which resulted also from 
the complexity of new trends, new developments. 

Contributing to this state of unrest were various 
phases of intra-industry competition—competition be- 
tween seamless and full-fashioned hosiery, for exam- 
ple, or between rayon and Durene, or among individual 
types of synthetic fibers. To add to the pandemonium, 
there were new forces at work in industrial relations— 
new phases of the labor union question. Finally—and 
possibly most important—there was a confusing num 
ber of new developments in machinery and mill equip- 
ment. 

These new trends are not pleasing to those manufac- 
turers who “want to be let alone’; who think that the 
comparative calm of pre-war days should and must be 
regained. 

But to those who see, in constant change, signs of 
healthy growth, this state of flux in the industry is 
welcome. 


A speaker at Pinehurst last week stated that “the 
cotton textile industry is by no means moribund.” 
The same can be said of all branches of textiie manu 
facture. No industry is moribund when it is attract- 
ing the inventive skill reflected in machinery develop 
ments at the Boston show two weeks ago and at the 
Philadelphia exhibition this week. 

As evidence of the application of this inventive skill, 
we offer the summary of the former exposition pub- 


lished in the May 3 issue of TExTILE Wor-p, and 
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the review of the Knitting Arts Exhibition in this 
week’s issue. 

The processes of textile manufacture have not been 
revolutionized in the last few years, but the sum total 
of new mechanical developments represents startling 
progress in speeding-up of equipment, in eliminating 
steps, and in enabling the production of new types of 
textiles. It is becoming increasingly difficult for a 
manufacturer to state that his equipment, no matter 
how old, if carefully maintained is as good as any he 
can purchase today. Machinery obsolescence 1is_be- 


coming more and more a factor in textiles. 
ol 


What do all these changes mean? 

They mean one thing: That flexibility is the primary 
requisite—flexibility of a manufacturer’s mental equip- 
ment, and flexibility of his physical plant equipment. 
He must be ready every hour to adjust himself to new 
trends in merchandising, and in industrial relations; 
and to adjust his plant to new trends in machinery. 

“The future of the full-fashioned hosiery industry 
is, in my judgment, as thoroughly secure as any human 
endeavor that I can bring to mind, for it is synonymous 
with beauty and style,”” stated a speaker at Philadel- 
phia on Thursday. This remark, too, can be ex- 
tended to include all branches. The future of the 
entire textile industry is secure, because it is synony- 
mous with one of the basic needs of the human race. 

But, the future is not secure for those manufacturers 
who remain static. It is secure only for those who 
keep in step with—or rather ahead of—such changes 


as added to this week’s confusion in the Quaker City. 
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The Week in Textiles 


Outlook ... 


BEING FOREWARNED, the textile industry 
has generally been preparing for continuance of the 
dull period terminating perhaps in August. 
tion may encourage stability. 


Prepara- 
In cotton products gen- 
erally buyers may not show revived interest until a 
definite idea on the new crop is to be had... .. Sea- 
sonable goods in cotton and wool have been moving 
lately. Some lines of woolens and worsteds have been 
advanced in_ price. Knitted outerwear and 
underwear have improved but hosiery lags. 

Raw silk turned more active and silk goods were more 
stable 


A Negative Report... 


Cotton Goops production during the four 
weeks of April amounted to 257,000,000 yd., and sales 
were 223,000,000, or 86% of production. Shipments 
were 253,000,000 yd. or 98% of production. Stocks 
at the end of the month were 444,000,000 yd. an in- 
crease of 1% and unfilled orders were 357,000,000, a 
decrease of 8%. These statistics are from the 
monthly report of the Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants. Athough they show no improvement in 
the statistical position, they do not show retrogression 


which many believed had taken place during April. 


Definite Research Organization .. . 


FOLLOWING UP the resolution passed at the 
meeting of the Textile Research Council, Boston, April 
30, invitations have been extended to 29 associations, 
8 government bureaus and 7 textile schools to appoint, 
or elect, a representative to act as member of a pre- 
liminary board of directors of an American institute 
for fundamental technical research. Meeting will be 
held at the Chemists’ Club, New York City, on May 
23..... After several vears of planning it 1s pleasing 
to see the move for a definite organization under way, 
particularly at a time when favorable action 1s ex- 
pected on the Merritt bill which will release about 
$1,500,000 for textile research. 


New Advertising Angle .. . 


BEGINNING May 24, Pepperell Mfg. Co 
plans to embark on a national advertising campaign 
which will feature the cutters. .. . . A number of 
cutters have been using the Pepperell label on their 
product and others have used their own trade names. 
\ definite tie-in will now be made and, as the campaign 
progresses, names of cutters, and labels in conjunction 
with the Pepperell label, will be presented in attractive 
advertisements. The plan seems a logical out 
erowth of the national advertising which has been done 
on sheets, denims, ete., and which has placed the name 


Pepperell before the public. 


Tariff Still in Conference .. . 


A pEADLOCK over the flexible tariff holds 
the conference committee between House and. Senate 
in a series of secret sessions which, up to the present 
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writing, have brought no yielding by either group... .. 
Senator Smoot, as chairman, has tried to smooth out 
the troubles with the Democrats present and with the 
Democrats excluded with equal lack of results. The 
Senate coalition’s success in sending the bill back to 
conference with the insistence that the conferees stand 
firm for the Senate’s version of the contested items, 
serves to render the situation extremely difficult... . . 
Though the debenture seems slated for certain failure, 
the minority party is vigorously fighting to have tariff 
flexibility vested in Congress as the Senate bill pro- 
vides instead of in the President as under existing law 
which the House upholds in principle. 


Onward and Upward .. . 


For THE first time this year volume of gen- 
eral business, as indicated by weekly check payments, 
approximates the volume for the same week in 1929, 
according to R. M. Davis, statistician, McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co. New England and the West exceed last 
eee Rate of April manufacturing operations, as 
measured by consumption of electrical energy for 
power purposes, remained at substantially same level 
as March despite fact that normal seasonal drop 1s 
expected in April... In textiles, April operations 
were 2.7 above March for country as whole, the 
first increase recorded since Jan. 1. Industry is still, 
however, operating about 20% under last vear. 


Hosiery Production Maintained .. . 


ALL cLAssEs of hosiery knit during March 
amounted to 4,698,000 dozens, a decline of less than 
100,000 from February. Shipments during March 
amounted to 4,553,000 dozens, an increase of 300,000 
over February. Stocks at the end of March were 
12,872,000 dozens, a gain of 106,000. Orders 
booked during the month were 4,223,000 dozens, and 
unfilled orders at the end of the month 3,631,000. .... 
The figures are issued by the Department of Com- 
merece and represent reports from 403 identical mills. 


A Union at Union... 


THE South Carolina Textile Council, a 

workers’ organization, has been organized at Union, 
S. C.. by the election of the following officers: W. A. 
Livingstone, Union, president; Mrs. Minnie Fletcher, 
Union, vice-president; Miss Ethel Blackstone, Colum- 
bia, secretary; Robert Jolly, Union, warden. 
The council was established at a gathering of members 
of local unions of the United Textile Workers of 
America in the eastern and southern South Carolina 
sections. 


Knitted Underwear Output .. . 


I. NITTED UNDERWEAR Sales in March showed 
an increase over February, according to Department of 
Commerce figures. March shipments totalled 1,043,698 
doz., against 981,345 doz. in February. Cancellations 
were 11,517 in February and 11,920 in March. 
















Joel Fede: 
One of the spider webs made of fine filament 
Bemberg, used to heighten the illusion of 
antiquity in the dining room of “Old Algiers,” 
a New York restaurant 


This year’s efforts at curtailment were encouragingly 
successful, as the March, 1930, output in many divisions 
was less than that of March, 1929. Exceptions were 
the output of shirts and drawers and children’s and 
infants’ wear which were considerably higher this year. 


Pushing New Uses... 


STYLE PROMOTION and consumer packaging 
were high lights in the discussion on developing new 
uses for cotton at the meeting on May 12 of the com- 
mittee representing The Cotton-Textile Institute, the 
Department of Commerce and the Department of Agri- 
culture. A. S. Johnson reported on the progress 
of the Institute’s program featuring cotton at style 
shows, on radio programs from WABC, New York, 
and in style exhibitions in movietone films to be shown 
in more than 2,000 theaters. With reference to in- 
dustrial uses he reported new types of power trans- 
mission belting and heavy cotton fabric for baling 
cotton piece goods. The Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics announced progress in bags for potatoes 


Curtailment in the South 


and oranges. . The seasonal note was emphasized 
by E. T. Pickard, chief of the Textile Division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, who an- 
nounced that 100,000 copies of a pamphlet have been 
issued for vacationists, listing and describing cotton 
articles suitable for use in summer camp and cottage. 


Favor November Sweater Opening . . . 


NOVEMBER OPENING for spring lines of 
sweaters and fancy knit goods was recommended by 
the Knitted Outerwear Manufacturers’ Association, 
Western District, at a meeting held May 6 at the Hotel 
Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wis. An opening about March 
15 showing fall knit goods and sweaters, and another 
opening about Aug. 1 to 15 showing bathing-suits were 
also recommended. Representatives of the Imperial, 
Klbro, Bradley, Milwaukee, Reliable, Eagle, National 
and Friedlander knitting companies attended the meet- 
ing. .... At this time the association also arranged 
to hold its tenth semi-annual meeting and golf tourna- 
ment at the Woodmont Country Club, Milwaukee, 
Tuesday, June 3. 


To Catch the Eye .. . 


ANOTHER RIOT of color—the 1930 fall 
woolen card has been issued to members by the Textile 
Color Card Association. It contains 60 colors of which 
12 are for little girls and juniors. Names run 
largely to the botanical but there are such colors as 
Calaban, Flotilla, Copperglo, Explorer, Clipper and 


The “little girl” colors are also for general sportswear. 
A card of 80 silk colors is also being issued 
featuring ‘“Directoire” colors. 


Montana Leads .. . 


MONTANA LEADS all States in tonnage of 
wool consigned to the National Wool Marketing Asso- 
ciation, according to Murray E. Stebbins, secretary of 
the Montana Woolgrowers’ Association. He _ states 
that pledges to date total 6,000,000 Ib. 


LET'S GET STRAIGHT on the radical curtailment adopted by certain print cloth 


and narrow sheetings mills in the South. 


No manufacturer wants to shut down his plant alternate weeks for several 


months. It is hard on him, hard on his employes, hard on his stockholders. 


No manufacturer believes that alternate peaks of activity and curtailment 


constitute a healthy situation. 


No manufacturer fails to recognize the need for a stable basis of opera- 


tions, with as few fluctuations in running time as possible. That is the goal to- 


ward which the industry is working, through The Cotton-Textile Institute, the 


55-50 plan, and other progressive steps. 


But, those manufacturers who have curtailed radically did so because they 


saw an immediate emergency, which had to be met if complete demoralization 


of the market was to be averted. To meet this emergency, they have adopted 


heroic measures. Their efforts should be supported by similar voluntary efforts 


on the part of other manufacturers both North and South, in order that the 


period of drastic curtailment may be made as short and as effective as possible. 


Meanwhile, renewed cooperation is needed to bring about an industry-wide 


condition, under which no such unsatisfactory makeshifts will be required. 
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The Knitting Arts Exhibition 


Review of New Developments 





Displayed at Philadelphia Show 


HE Knitting Arts Exhibition held at the Commer- 

cial Museum, Philadelphia, May 12 to 16, was a 

success in every particular and upheld the high 
standards set by these shows in the past. 
found for a few more exhibitors than last year, although 
in spite of this fact several late-comers found that they 
could not be accommodated. 

In the May 10 issue of TEXTILE WorLp mention was 
made of the old and new equipment on display at each 
booth. During the week members of our technical edi- 
torial staff have combed the show for new developments, 
and this article is a report of their investigation. Although 
space permits of no more than brief mention of these 
developments at this time, any which have not already 
been described in our New Machinery and Processes 
Section will be treated in that department at a later date. 


Space was 


Knitting Machinery 


\s was the case last year, two full-fashioned hosiery 
machines were shown in operation. One of these, not 
seen before in the Commercial Museum, was a Reading 
legger exhibited by the Textile Machine Works, Reading, 
Pa. This machine was equipped with the new variable- 
speed-motor drive developed through the cooperation of 
the General Electric Co. and fully described a few months 
ago in the New Machinery Section of TEXTILE Wor vp. 
The legger was equipped with eight carrier rods and was 
shown making a lace clock, with the motor automatically 
slowed down for the clocking operation. 

The y Robert 
Reiner, Inc., was an Einseidel-Reiner legger, equipped 


other full-fashioned machine, shown by 
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“atsle of Commercial Museum during knitting show 


with eight thread carriers. Machines of this type above 
42 gauge are now equipped with single needle sections, 
new rocker motions, and new shock absorbers. The ma- 
chine exhibited was equipped with an automatic loose 
course, extra heavy draw cams, and new shogging cam. 
Three motions are now obtained from one cam. 

The Ainslie Knitting Machine Co., Inc., exhibited beret 
caps, which representatives of the company stated were 
made on ordinary circular hosiery machines adapted for 
the purpose. 

The H. Brinton Co. showed in operation a larger 
model of its 24-in., eight-feed, trick-wheel-design ma- 
chine suitable for sweaters and dress goods, equipped 
with yarn changers. This concern also showed a 2-in. 
single-feed selvage welt machine with 260 needles, which 
is finer than previous models; a new 23-in. and 4-in. 
trick-wheel wrap-stripe machine for golf hose and infants’ 
fancy tops; and a new 34-in., 200-needle sinker-top wrap- 
stripe machine for anklet hose and children’s fancy hose. 

At the booth of Charles Cooper Co., Inc., was exhibited 
a new multiple-stripe machine for bathing suits, sport 
coats, and other apparel, capable of knitting eight colors, 
which is six more than was previously possible on this 
company’s machine. The Cooper machine for rayon 
elastic rib fabric has now been built in finer models, the 
one on exhibition being an 18-cut, 20-needle machine. 

The Dubied Machinery Co. featured a new flat-knitting 
machine making intarsia fabrics with a 2-and-2 rib. This 
machine is suitable for coarse or fine gauge, and the 
intarsia attachment can be fitted with from three to 
twenty carriers, permitting as many different shades. 
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General view of Knitting Arts 


With this machine ladies’ apparel and bathing suits can 
be made with figures on any part of the garment. 

A new machine for automatically creasing sweater 
pockets at high speed was exhibited by the Fidelity 
Machine Co. The advantage of this machine is that it 
throws the steam on the edge without shrinking or other- 
wise affecting the body of the fabric. Another new 
Fidelity machine is a model D-9A two-feed French-welt 
ribber with a multi-yarn changer selecting and joining 
yarns by means of the weaver’s knot and making possible 
Roman stripes in tops or five differently colored stripes 
in French welts. This concern also showed a model S-19 
multi-design, single-feed machine in which the cylinder 
may be shogged in either direction. The cylinder and 
dial of this machine can be rotated independently of the 
cam-ring section, eliminating floating threads. The ma- 
chine is particularly suitable for large-sized bathing suits 
and knitted outerwear. An exhibition model of the Fidel- 
ity four- and five-color yarn changer showed the 
applicability of this attachment to a variety of stationary- 
bobbin knitting machines. A style D-4 Fidelity multi- 
design machine with sinker top was shown making a 
large number of colors vertically and several colors 
horizontally. A new application of the Helzen lubricator 
to fine-gauged seamless hosiery, said to be advantageous 
in eliminating wavy lines in the product, was featured in 
this exhibit. 

In the booth of the Grosser Knitting Machine Co. was 
shown a flat machine for elastic webbing, making an 
automatically shaped gusset. Grosser also showed a new 
winder, especially for fine rayon or silk yarns but capable 
of handling fine wool yarns, winding from skeins or 
bobbins to bottle bobbins. The spindles are individually 
driven and individually adjustable for speed and traverse. 
Improved fabric guides have been applied to the Grosser 
seamers, simplifying the work for the operator and 





Exhibition, down right center aisle 


speeding up production. Special guides may be applied 
to these machines for turning up the selvage on inside-out 


stockings. 
Seamless Hosiery and Other Machines 


A number of interesting seamless hosiery machines 
were shown in the exhibit of the Hemphill Co. Among 
these was a 320-needle split-foot women’s hosiery ma- 
chine making the inside-out stocking with heavy sole and 
neat finish. Guildmode grenadine were 
on display at this booth. A rib machine exhibited last 
year for misses’ hose was shown adapted for golf hose. 


stockings 


Among the other Hemphill developments was a 320- 
needle ladies’ hosiery machine making single-, double-, and 
triple-pointed heels in natural or black, with an attach- 
ment for making clocks; a new 12-step reverse-plating 
machine for golf hose, so constructed that patterns may 
be changed very quickly by replacing discs without mak- 
ing any other changes in the machine ; a 260-needle wrap- 
stripe machine permitting the changing of colors during 
the operation; an automatic ribber, formerly only for 
misses’ hose, adapted to half hose and capable of making 
six dozen pairs daily; a 240-needle Banner wrap-stripe 
machine capable of putting two colors in one stripe or 
clock on half hose; a 12-step reverse-plating machine with 
single-stitch control and a collapsible drum for permitting 
the repetition of a design in any number of courses on 
half hose, with clocking attachment; a 3-in., 200-needle, 
54-gauge, wrap-stripe machine, making misses’ anklets as 
fine as size 6, new features being the smaller diameter, 
provision for changing yarn on all eight feeds, and hori- 
zontal striper attachment capable of changing body yarns 
under the wrap stripe; and a 200-needle wrap-stripe 
machine with the new two-color clocking attachment. 
Two new machines were exhibited in the booth of the 
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One 
bottom 


Jacquard Knitting Machine Co. 
of these was a two-and-one 


machine for outerwear capable ot 


acting automatically in either direc- 


tion as many times as necessary and 
making twill jacquard effect, 
and one-and-one rib with striped 
effect. The other plain 
machine for outerwear making 
nd-one 


cll 


back, 
was a rack 
two- 
bottom and one-and-one rib 
with stripes. 
Machine Co. 
iersey-cloth knitter 
variety of 


‘| he Leb CCV show ed 

large 
plating 
models shown 
floor type which is 
have vibration than 
the suspended type and to be suitable 
for all gauges 


making 
designs by the 
One of the 
new 
claimed to 


process 
WaS a 


less 


and sizes. 
The Queens Machine exhibited a link-and-link 
machine with the following improvements: control against 
bending or breaking of needles while racking; simple 
short-chain system with drums operated separately and 
stopped automatically ; separate motion for jacquard bar, 
rendering unnecessary pushing in the jacks in order to 
turn, and making possible turning the bar at either end; a 
lock on the carriage which collects the jacks without the 


Ce Tp. 


use of a blank jacquard for precise control in yarn chang- 
ing; new system for changing to solid color; and pro- 


vision for using seven differently colored threads in the 
same yarn-changing operation. 

\ new links machine shown in the booth of the Robac- 
zynski Machine Corp. was equipped with a new automatic 
vacuum oiling system, consisting of a reservoir equip yped 
with a glass gage indicating the amount of oil dropping 
into the container. The reservoir has a number of copper 
pipes leading to various bearings. The main shaft is a 
vacuum oil feeder which lubricates its own bearings and 
the clutch pulley, requiring no attention and eliminating 
trouble from accumulations of dirt. Other improvements 
in this machine include heavy stands, heavy rear chain 
drive, automatic opening of needle beds during racking, 
and other automatic arrangements. 

In the exhibit of Scott & Williams, Inc., was 
shown a Model K of fine gauge making the new gusset 
toe, so shaped as to fit the foot accurately and to permit 
the use of material in the heel and toe differing from the 
material in the leg without danger of the former material 
showing above the vamp of a low slipper. 


large 


This latter 
advantage is accomplished by placing the seaming on the 
hottom of the stocking. This feature is also being devel- 
oped on the Model B_ half-hose machine. Scott & 
Williams Model HH with reverse sinker 
and wrap around combined. Also included in the exhibit 


showed a 


was an interlock machine making smooth, strong, and 
light-weight ribbed fabric, suitable for raincoats, wind- 
breakers and fancy goods. A tight-mesh ladies’ bathing 
suit made of interlock fabric and weighing only 4 oz. was 
shown, and also a men’s bathing suit weighing less 


thar , lh 
lwo interesting half-hose machines were shown by the 
Standard-Trump Bros. Machine Co., one a new Model L, 
fancy wrap-stripe machine; and the 

160-needle, 35-in. machine. These ma- 
chines are capable of making a different color wrap on 
and making patterns by both the trick wheel 
and shogging of the finger cylinder. 


290-needle, 34-in.. 


+1 - - 
other, a simular 


each needle 
This machine can 
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View from rear of hall in knitting machine section 


also be adapted for children’s and golf hose. Standard- 
Trump has recently taken the American agency for 

“Komet” machines built by the Bentley Engineering Co. 
Leicester, England, and showed one of these mz chines 
for half hose equipped with five-finger stripe and capable 
of making any combination of rib, including the English 
broad rib. The machine can make a French welt one-and- 
one rib, which can be finished either inside or outside in 
order that when desired golf hose can be turned over at 
the top, presenting a finished appearance. 

A bathing-suit machine equipped with pattern wheels 
was exhibited by the Wildman Manufacturing Co. Both 
welt stitches and tuck stitches are possible. Wildman 
showed improved reverse-plating pattern wheels on a 
rayon underwear machine. 

Knitting-machinery builders who reserved space for 
reception purposes at the exhibition included the Adelphia 
M:z schinery Co., Inc.; Louis Hirsch Textile Machines, 
Inc.; Alfred Hofmann, Inc.; and Leighton Machine Co. 


Auxiliary Equipment 


An enormous variety of auxiliary devices and equip- 
ment for knitting mills was exhibited at the show. The 
American Safety Table Co. demonstrated a new looping 
table equipped with a gear reduction unit in place of the 
previous chain reduction, and an oilless bearing in the 
transmitter. New equipment shown by Joseph Amon 
included a single topping table equipped with two boning 
shelves, two movable work bars, and two drawers; a sim- 
ilar double topping table ; and a humidifying truck cabinet 
with eight sliding doors, four removable cone trays. 
water reservoir, cushioned casters, and pressed-out han- 
dles. Amon showed improvements in the No. 800 knit- 
ting table, consisting of pressed-out indestructible handles 
and brass angle frame holding the linoleum mounted on 
a veneered top. 

Bachmann Brothers, Inc., showed a greater adapta- 
bility of aluminum cones for various types of winding 
machines and a larger humidor for 
cones. George Bergmann exhibited a new mender’s 
table requiring small floor space, and equipped with 
Monel-metal top and a rubber strip at the back to prevent 
work slipping out. All-welded construction is used. A 
new Bergmann humidor cabinet is equipped with glass 
front and adjustable ventilator. Other new developments 
shown by George Bergmann included an improved knit- 
ter’s bench, which can be equipped with plain metal, 
- Monel-metal top, and has two personal com- 


seamless-hosiery 


linoleum, or 
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‘ing machine in order to eliminate swaying. 
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itments for double shifts, which may be locked indi- 
idually ; and a looper’s table having replaceable fabric 
n top of the metal block. George Berner exhibited a 
w moistening trough for full-fashioned machines, 
juipped with a device for moving the floating rod to 
eet various requirements. 

The Crawford Mfg. Co. showed its new Elstop electric 
top motion for circular hosiery machines described a few 
ionths ago in TEXTILE Wor Lp, and a new model of the 
OB stop motion for small-sized ribbers so designed as 
| bring the weight nearer to the center stud of the knit- 
The Fidelity 
‘elt Co., Inc., exhibited new felt pads to be used under 
‘ull-fashioned cones, having exceptionally fluffy construc- 
A. Firsching featured a new machine for cutting 
_ roll of any knitted fabric into strips and rolling it up 
n one operation at high speed without curling the edges. 

At last year’s show several new devices = repairing 
runs in silk hosiery were shown. ‘This y a new one 
made its appearance in the booth of the Gearh: irt Runner 
Knitter Co. This is a hand device of the latch-needle 
type equipped with a small magnet for holding back the 
latch to prevent its shutting at the wrong time. Several 
improvements in the Vanitas type of hosiery-mending 
inachine were shown by the Kayser Hosiery Motor-Mend 
Corp., including an increase in speed of 25%, improved 
construction of needle for fine gauge, and improved con- 
struction of driving cable for eliminating vibration. 

Improvements in auxiliary equipment for knitting mills 
shown by David Lupton’s Sons Co. included knitters’ 
benches, with galvanized body and sliding-down stainless 
steel or composition rubber top; various tables and cab- 
inets with furniture-steel tops and Duco finish, eliminat- 
ing burrs and other rough places for fine chiffon work ; 
seaming- and looping-machine tables with improved doors 
having new latches on the front eliminating vibration ; 
and matching and pairing tables and work tables with 
legs adjustable for height. Lupton equipment is now 
inade with welded construction wherever practical. 

The Page Madden Co., Inc., featured a new four-sec- 
tion porcelain washboard tension, which, because of th« 
shortness of each section, eliminates warping or buckling 
and makes the replacement of sections less expensive. 
Page Madden also showed four new snapper guides of 
porcelain. Sees & Faber Co., Inc., demonstrated a new 
device for examining full-fashioned hosiery legs before 
footing, consisting of a heart-shaped glass plate with a 
wooden handle in the center; a non-metallic heat-proof 
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At the center of the exhibition hall 








handle for dye kettles; a clamp for full-fashioned-ma- 
chine friction leathers, claimed to hold better than a vice 
and to apply twelve leathers at a time; a riveting device 
for the friction leathers; a hand mending needle for 
repairing runs in hosiery ; and a new coursing cone made 
of hard homogeneous material without grain. The 
Southern Textile Machinery Co. showed loopers with 
improved finish. The Hudson Co. exhibited a rustproof 
all-metal runner for winders. 

The Standard Mill Supply Co. showed a new tool kit 
well equipped with knitters’ supplies, including imple- 
— from pliers to coursers. The Textile Appliance 

‘o. demonstrated Penetran, a new penetrant for silk with 
ser how properties. The Textile Electric Machinery 
Co., Inc., exhibited its electric yarn moistener with im- 
proved box insulation and new glass-rod arrangement. 
The Weinerth Knitting & Machine Co. showed a new 
floating thread cutter with centered slot for handling all- 
around clock in half hose. Lipps-Hamil, Inc., 
a new moisture-proof rubber cone. 

Builders of auxiliary equipment who reported nothing 
new or simply reserved reception space at the show were 
Ikdward R. Ammon, Arrow Needle Co., Eastern Stellos 
Co., Franklin Needle Co., John W. Hepworth & Co., Inc., 
The Loyal T. Ives Co., E. W. S. Jasper, Laconia Needle 
Co., Royersford Needle Works, Standard Mill Supply 
Co., and The Torrington Co. 


exhibited 


Sewing Machinery 


Among the new sewing machines, a new seamer for 
rayon underwear, making a narrower seam than previous 
models, was exhibited by the Merrow Machine Co. This 
concern also showed a new Model ABDH machine for 
hemming sweaters, capable of using three worsteds. This 
machine covers the thread well and employs coarser stitch 
cams than former models, thereby obtaining greater 
speed. Representatives explained a new butt seamer 
which doubles the edges of light and flimsy fabric, pre- 
venting the fabric from pulling out. 

I*rederick Osann Co. exhibited a new high-speed lock- 
stitch machine for collars and cuffs on rayon work, 
claimed to save power and repairs. Osann also showed 
a double stay button sewer saving 80% of the needles, 
vibrating the needle bar instead of the clamp. This ar- 
rangement permits sewing a two-hole button through 
four holes in the fabric, saving the additional expense of 
four hole buttons. An important Osann development was 
a combination trimmer and binder with lock stitch for 
clothing, sweaters, etc., doing the en- 
tire work in one operation. 

An adjustable fly tack machine for 


sweaters and other garments was 
shown by the Reece Button Hole 
Machine’ Co. This machine is 


capable of making six button holes 
of different lengths and requires two 
minutes to make the changes through 
the entire range of six sizes. Reece 


also. demonstrated an improved 
sweater machine affording an in- 
crease in production of 20% over 


models. Reece machines 
gear driven instead of cam 
driven. ‘This concern showed a 
no-eye fly tack for underwear. 
The Singer Sewing Machine Co. 


previous 
are now 


demonstrated a new machine appli- 
cable to upper and under facings. 
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of rayon polo coats, an intermittent ruffling machine for 
rayon, a machine for taping the shoulder seams of sweat- 
ers, and a machine for making imitation looped-end 
p ckets. 

The Union Special Machine Co. demonstrated new 
rotary cloth cutters in three sizes and a new machine for 
The cut- 
ters have been equipped with a simple grinding attach- 
ment requiring for operation merely the pressing of a 
lever at the handle. A new hole-punching machine for 
marking was also shown. 


nicking the edges of cloth to replace scissors. 


is equipped with a reverse-curling device for inside-out 
stockings, and a new 11500-Z machine is designed for 
attaching elastic web to the top ot golf hose and to polo 
shirts, sweaters, shorts, half hose, ete. 

\ new two- and three-needle dual-feed machine for 


heavy work with top feed was shown by the Willcox & 


TREADING” 


Quté“Pesdconed Knitting Machine 





Looking down left side of hall 


Gaibbs Sewing Machine Co. This concern also exhibited 


a new lock-stitch intermittent yoke ruffling machine. 
Winders and Other Yarn Machinery 


\mong the builders of yarn machinery represented at 
the show was the Atwood Machine Co., featuring the 
new silk or rayon winder equipped throughout with oil- 
less bearings. This machine has a unit assembly at the 


cross head and motor drive. 


\twood also demonstrated 

a spinner equipped with larger feed rolls, which are 

case-hardened and polished upon specification. This ma- 
] 


chine has a longer traverse 


changing teed 
The Fletcher Model 30 grena- 
dine twister having a constant relation between roll speeds 


and spindle speeds 
| 
! 


gears and oiling. 


Works showed a new 


for uniform twist, seal-packed ball 
ie vertical back shaft, elimination of sharp 

turns in the endless belt, individually adjusted thread 
guides, individual spindle adjustment, independent opera- 
tion of the decks on the double-deck model, and balanced 
idler pulley with large oil reservoir. Fletcher also showed 
a duplex doubler twister equipped to specification with 
| steel grooved feed iron feed 


einer 
at an angle to each other, the purpose of both 


earings on tl 


rolls or with cast 


1 
rolis set 
arrangements being to keep the threads separate. 


\n improved Model 75 cone winder was exhibited by 


30 (3000 ) 


A new Union 41200 seamer 


New gear shields facilitate 
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the Foster Machine Co., and also an improved method 
for supplying oil or conditioning emulsion in varying 
quantities to rayon, the oil being kept at a constant level 
in the trough by means of a constant feed supply. Each 
six-spindle gang on this machine is provided with an 
individual trough. 

The Oswald Lever Co. showed its new No. 20 cop-and- 
bobbin winder for heavy yarn with positive geared drive 
between spindle and traverse, providing uniform winding 
without slippage, and overend silk warper creel. 

At the booth of the Universal Winding Co. was shown 
a No. 50 machine with anti-wear tension arrangement, 
which is the result of turning the tension devices to such 
a position that the traverse on the cones moves the thread 
back and forth in the tension, thus distributing the wear. 
On a No. 50 machine winding cones direct from skeins 
was shown a special drive consisting mainly of a belt 
running over the spindle pulleys at the back of the ma- 
chine, and of a series of special pulleys located above the 
belt over each spindle. To start any spindle a smali 
handle is moved by the operator, which serves to lower 
the pulley above the belt, this in turn pushing the belt 
into contact with the spindle pulley, providing gradual 
acceleration of speed. Universal also showed a section 
of its magazine rayon creel for warping from cones. 

J. Bishop & Co. exhibited new tantalum tubing, bends, 
and jointed sections; new tantalum-covered and _ lined 
tubing ; and special tantalum. 


Dyeing and Finishing Equipment 


Numerous new and improved machines for bleaching, 
dyeing, and finishing yarns, hosiery, underwear, and 
other knitted fabrics, were on exhibition. A 17-in. 
Monel extractor with Monel-metal curb and_ basket 
was shown by the American Laundry Machinery Co. 
The machine is equipped with V-belt drive and_ to 
prevent fraying of fine-gauge fabrics the extractor basket 
has been given a silk finish. This company also showed 
for the first time a new 100-lb. Superdyeing machine, 
with direct-gear motor drive and self-contained motor. 
Another rotary dyeing machine of four-pocket construc- 
tion, with new totally enclosed drive was exhibited by 
Berks Engineering Corp., Inc. H. W. Butterworth & 
Sons Co. featured its new circulating type of dyeing 
machine for skeins; a special bevel on sides and ends of 
the dye box tends to increase the circulation of the liquor 
and thus insure proper penetration. 

For random dyeing a Van Ness machine was shown by 
Xclipse Textile Devices, Inc. In the same booth was 
shown a slub catcher, a yarn-cleaning device, and a bob- 
bin holder. An improved type of Whirlwind motor-driven 
extractor with tin-copper basket and glass-smooth finish, 
designed especially for chiffon hosiery, was featured by 
the Fletcher Works. Demonstrations were made of a 
spindle-type dyeing machine for small lots of yarn by 
Giles Dyeing Machinery Co. This is a medium-priced 
apparatus, which may be used where rotary machines are 
not needed ; it is equipped with a Monel-metal lined tank, 
partitions, and spindles; the partitions are removable, 
thus making for greater flexibility. The spindles may 
be quickly transferred from one bath to another and are 
equipped with an automatic revolving drive. While this 
machine is especially adapted for dyeing rayon, it may 
also be used for the application of dyestuffs to silk, 
cotton, or wool. 

Grand Rapids Textile Machinery Co. showed for the 
first time its new General upright finisher for knit goods. 
ven spread of the fabric, prevention of bowing, and 
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roduction of an even cold-finished roll of fabric are 

ade possible with the finisher. After passing through 
‘wo steam-heated rolls the cloth is subjected to a current 

f cold air which tends to remove knife-edge creases on 
rayon, silk, cotton, worsted, and mixed goods. New 
oducts including Monel-metal extractor baskets, reels 
for skein dyeing machines, moistening boxes, and emul- 
sion troughs were featured by the International Nickel 
Co. This concern also showed a shed guide for full-fash- 
ioned hosiery yarn. Emphasis was placed on the re- 
cently developed [ronrite ironer for commercial purposes 
by the Ironrite Eastern Corp. The device is especially 
wlapted for ironing undergarments and other fabrics 
made of rayon and silk. An improved 48-in. hydro- 
extractor, of the link-suspended type, manufactured by 
the American Tool & Machine Co., was shown by R. ¢ 
lefferson Co. 

Considerable attention was attracted by the new rapid 
drying and tentering machine displayed by Perfectos 
Machine Co. The Perfectos machine, which is suitable 
for flat and circular fabrics, stretches, dries, and finishes 
in one operation. Warm air is employed for drying, 
while a tenter holds the fabric to the correct width; 
pressing rolls on which the pressure may be varied de- 
liver the fabric in finished form. The equipment requires 
a floor space of only 85x84 ft., feeding the goods from 
one floor to the floor above. Improved types of electric 
drying forms especially adapted for the better grades of 
hosiery, and an advanced-model drying machine for 
yarns, skeins, and hosiery legs were featured by the 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. New attachments 
and new types of forms for drying hosiery were empha- 
sized by the Philadelphia Metal Drying Form Co. The 
Adjustoe, an attachment which enables drying of dif- 
ferent shapes and sizes of hosiery on the same form; and 
a new type of form for women’s sheer hosiery were of 
special interest. The latter device provides for a max- 
imum heat of not over 160° F. on the leg of the stocking, 
while the foot and welt are dried at a higher temperature, 
about 20° higher. 

Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., featured its improved auto- 
matic boarding, drying, and stripping machine for 
women’s hosiery. Recently this machine has been 
equipped with an automatic top puller which aids in 
removing the stocking from the form when the leg is 
tight, and thus tends to keep the fabric in better condi- 
tion. Another improvement noted on this equipment is 
the change from chain to Gilmer V-belt drive. In the 

same booth was shown a new-model table dryer, equipped 
with Monel-metal top, and a single motor for driving all 
fans. Proctor & Schwartz also displayed a line of 
domestic electrical accessories, including an automatic 
toaster and waffle iron, an electric stove, and a sad iron 
with adjustable heat control. 

Devised for the purpose of pressing knitted fabrics, 
the Prosperity Co., Inc., emphasized an improved auto- 
matic pressing machine. The press is air operated and 
fully automatic; other features include a No-Sheen pad 
of great resiliency, and an Airflo lightning dryer de- 
signed to raise the nap of the fabric to the natural form 
by means of a blast of air. Another press of improved 
design was shown by the U. S. Hoffman Machinery Co. 
This press is operated by foot pedals, while high pressures 
are obtained by means of a hand lever; a continuously 
running motor insures control of the head at all times. 
Smith Drum & Co. in an attractive exhibit displayed 
Monel-metal hosiery and skein dyeing machines, but 
reported no recent developments ; and Paramount Textile 


Machinery Co. showed its standard line of silk forms 
mounted on swivel tables. 


Chemicals, Oils, and Finishing Compounds 


Among the exhibits of oils, softeners, and finishing 
compounds, were included several new agents for treat- 
ing knitting yarns and knitted fabrics. Two products for 
finishing hosiery were featured by the American Aniline 
& Extract Co. The first compound is a delusterizing salt 
used for delusterizing hosiery by the two-bath method, 
while the second was developed for giving a crepe finish 
by the one-bath process. W. F. Fancourt & Co., Inc., 
displ iyed a new rayon conditioning oil for rayon, which 
will not discolor the yarn; Hydroleum, a product for 
treating hosiery tram to promote hygroscopicity; and 
Kanco hosiery finish, for imparting a full and soft finish. 
Lanolubric 6, for oiling knitting yarns; a complete line 
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Another view in Commercial Museum 


of twister-ring greases; and Golden Wonder powder, a 
new vegetable-oil soap employed for wool tia were 
emphasized by E. F. Houghton Co. Incidentally, this 
company made mention of the fact that the Perfectos 
finishing machine previously mentioned, was being lubri- 
cated by means of Houghton’s absorbed oils. Two new 
products were on display by W. H. & F. Jordan, Jr. 
Mfg. Co. The first of these, Seronex, is a fluid soap, 
free from volatile solvents and of great solubility; this 
product is recommended for degumming pure-silk hos- 
iery, and for scouring rayon hosiery and mixed rayon 
Celanese, cotton, and silk hosiery. Alubra, the other 
product, is a worsted lubricant—water soluble and an- 
hydrous—which is distinguished by its hygroscopic prop- 
erties. Hydrosol, a new compound for use in scouring, 
bleaching, and dyeing hosiery and for scouring raw wool 
was shown by the Laurel Soap Mfg. Co. Olive Savon, a 
softener to be used after dyeing, which is said to enable 
better running of yarn, either on winders or knitting 
machines, was also emphasized by this company. A 
series of Si-Ling soaking, back- winding, boiling-off, and 
needle oils for hosiery knitters was featured by the Qua- 
ker Oil Products Corp. Si-Ling H is a new product of 
this series, developed to make yarn of any degree oi 
hygroscopicity. Spinswell wool oils were also shown. 
Royce Chemical Co., a new firm, had on exhibition a 
complete line of finishing oils, printing gums, and strip- 
ping agents. Brosco Dri-Sopes, which are 98% soap 
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powders were featured by Scholler Brothers, Inc. This 
series is available in palm, olive, oleic-acid, and tallow 
soaps. A compound for producing a dull finish on silk 
by the one-bath method and another for producing the 
same results on rayon were also shown. Certified throw- 
ster tints which have been subjected to rigorous tests for 
fugitiveness and for uniformity of strength and shade 
were shown by the United States Testing Co. The O. F. 
Zurn Co. had on display several new products. Among 
these were Quaker Chloral, a new solvent and detergent 
for use in degumming silk; Quaker Penetrant, for giving 
uniform and level dyeings on silk and rayon; and Frag- 
rantol, for deodorizing and perfuming hosiery and other 
knitted fabrics in the dyebath. Other companies showing 
standard products or reserving their booths for reception 
purposes included J. B. Ford Co., H. C. 
Kah Mfg. Co., and Pioneer Salt Co. 


Harding, Inc., 


Humidifying Equipment 


Several companies exhibited humidifying equipment 
and air conditioners of various types. The Bahnson Co. 
featured a new master control designed to operate a 
group of humidifiers in such a way as to maintain con- 
stant relative humidity in all parts of the room. For 
humidifying, heating and cleansing air, and producing 
adequate ventilation the Carrier Engineering Corp. 
showed a new-model unit air conditioner. Sjostroms 
Atmospheric Normalizer for conditioning air was em- 
phasized by the Manufacturers Machine Co. The new 
Type NCH unit air conditioner in various sizes was 
featured by Parks-Cramer Co. 


General Mill Equipment 


General mill equipment in various forms was exhibited 
by a large number of concerns. Barnett Canvas Goods 
and Bag Co., Inc., displayed a new canvas truck with 
removable baskets. The new 1930 line of electric floor 
scrubbing, polishing, and waxing machines was empha- 
sized by Finnell System, Inc. Among the new devices 
shown by General Electric Co. are included a totally 
enclosed electric motor for textile machines ; a new rayon 
motor; a variable speed a.c. motor, and a_ hydraulic 
operator. Mercury-vapor lighting as applied to the knit- 
ting field was featured by the General Electric Vapor 
Lamp Co. Basex, a new water-softener zeolite was 
y Hungerford & Terry, Inc. Box make-up 
machines of the power-and-hand type giving greatly in- 
creased production were displayed by the International 
Printing Co. Two new products shown by Kaumagraph 
Co. were a two-color transfer and a soluble transfer ; the 
latter product is said to effect decided savings on return 
merchandise which has been sent back for re-dyeing. 

Markem Machine Co. featured the new Model 120 
printing machine for cone yarns; by means of this device 
blank paper is printed and perforated at the same time. 
The same concern showed a modern printing 
machine for printing complete labels on boxes. Columbia 
all-steel cutting tables with linoleum tops were shown by 
Murray & Voigt. This equipment, which comes in 10-ft. 
sections, may be assembled in any lengths desirable. 
vised editions of 
distributed by T. 
tionery by 


shown by 


also 


Re- 
a comparative-size yarn table were 
J. Porter & Sons. 
means of a 


Engraving of sta- 
new machine which makes it 
possible to feed the paper from a roll into an engraving 
press and to deliver the engraved paper cut in sheets and 
dried ready for packing was featured by the National 
Marking Machine Co. New Fairy forms for displaying 
musses’ hosiery, boy's golf stockings and children’s socks 


were shown by Shoe Form Co., Ince. 


bho 
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Improved combination tools for tightening and sealing 
shipping containers were displayed by Signode Steel 
Strapping Co. Dry transfers that are said not to crack 
or rub off were featured by Stampograph Co. Two 
cotton spinning frames in the Texas Co. booth—one run- 
ning with the newly developed Texas Spindle Oil AA 
and the other with average spindle oil—demonstrated the 
power savings permitted by use of this specially devel- 
oped product. Permutit Co. had on display a unit for 
controlling the feed of chemicals simultaneously with 
and in proportion to the flow of water; this apparatus 
is designed to eliminate the necessity of using dry chem- 
icals and to insure at all times the correct proportion of 
solution in the treatment of water, waste liquors, and 
process solutions. Demonstrations of the Presto printing 
machine for labels and boxes were made by Textile Mill 
Service, Inc. This company also showed a new adjust- 
able light said to effect savings in current, and by giving 
greater visibility to increase production. 

Testing equipment in various models was shown by 
United States Testing Co., Inc. Among the newer types 
of apparatus were included a Scott ball-burst apparatus 
for testing knit goods, a wearing tester for rugs and 
other fabrics, and a table-model Scott single-strand test- 
ing machine. Veeder-Root, Inc., featured the new Tan- 
ner double-shift weekly pick counter with cumulative 
dials. A number of new electrical devices were shown 
by Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. Among them 
were a new starting switch, a rheostat for full-fashioned 
hosiery machines, a general-purpose motor equipped with 
standard mounting and sealed sleeve bearings, and an 
improved-model rayon spinning pump and motor. 

Among the firms displaying general equipment, but 
reporting no new products were included Robert Fair 
Co., Karle Lithographing Co., W. T. Lane & Bros., 
Oberly & Newell, Rose Patch and Label Co., San-knit-ary 
Textile Mills, Inc., George H. Snyder, Inc., and Walter 
R. Ziegler. 


Yarns and Fabrics 


A description of the Knitting Arts Exhibition would 
be incomplete without mention of the numerous displays 
of yarns and fabrics shown by over sixty manufacturers, 
dyers, and finishers. The latest development in rayon 
yarns, fabrics, and garments—in regular and subdued 
luster—were featured by all the leading manufacturers 
and distributors; American Bemberg Corp., for example, 
staged a fashion show at which living models displayed 
costumes for all occasions. Novelty yarns of various types 

-the newest grenadine and crepe twists, Innerwelt varns, 
Durene, Durene-Nyon, merino, cotton—all were on dis- 
play. Full-fashioned and circular-knit hosiery of rayon 
and silk were shown in both high-luster and low-luster 
finish. Sports clothes, underwear, bathing suits, ribbons, 
braids, elastic webbings, all contributed to the making of 
a well-balanced exhibit of knit goods and their trimmings. 

Other developments in the yarn and fabric field in- 
cluded rayon blankets, bath towels, lace and drapery 
fabrics of new design and construction, and important 
new rain-resisting mixtures of all rayon and cotton and 
rayon. New yarns of various types in random dyeing, 
and yarns packaged in cellophane proved of considerable 
interest. Miss Erica Newman, New York artists’ model, 
posed as duplicate of hosiery advertisement painting at 
booth of Oberly & Newell Corp., of New York, lithog- 
raphers, who specialize in hosiery and underwear adver- 
tising signs. The model posed for ten-minute periods 
and the display attracted much interest. 
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: HE National Association of Hosiery and Under- 
: wear Manufacturers broke all precedents this week 
by re-electing to the presidency John Wyckoff 
lettler, president of the Interwoven Stocking Co., New 


runswick, N. J. The honor of being first man chosen 
to serve as president of the association for three terms 
vas conferred upon Mr. Mettler at the annual meeting 
eld in Philadelphia Thursday in conjunction with the 
\nitting Arts Exhibition. 

The officers and directors elected on Thursday are 
epresentative of the various branches of the industry 
ind of the different sections of the country. 
Dickson, president of the Minneapolis ( Minn.) Knitting 
\Vorks was re-elected first vice-president, representing 
the underwear manufacturers. William Meyer, presi- 
lent of the Apex Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, was elected 
second vice-president, representing the full-fashioned 
osiery manufacturers. 

Two directors were re-elected: C. S. Kincaid, presi- 
lent of Magnet Mills, Inc., Clinton, Tenn., and R. C. 
\ycock, president, Aycock Hosiery Mills, South Pitts- 
burg, Tenn. New directors include: Joseph P. Haines, 
Jr., president, Haines Hosiery Mills, Inc., Philadelphia ; 
\V. H. May, president, May Hosiery Mills, Burlington, 
N. C.; and John H. Brine, vice-president, Rollins Hosiery 
\lills, Des Moines, Iowa. The other two members of 
the board are W. Park Moore, Hancock Knitting Mulls, 
Philadelphia, and Richard W. Sulloway, Sulloway Mills, 
Franklin, N. H., both of whom were elected last year and 
‘{ course carry over this year. 

Krnest C. Blood, president of 
rue Shape Hosiery Co., Philadel- 
phia, was re-elected treasurer. 


George F. 


A healthy financial — situation 
was revealed in the treasurer’s 
report presented by Mr. Blood. 





William Meyer 
Elected 2nd vice-president 





Mettler for Third Time Heads 





John Wyckoff Mettler 
Re-elected president 
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- | Hosieryand Underwear Association 


The association’s total income for 1929 was $66,681, as 
compared with $65,911 in 1928. Expenses in 1929 were 
$61,108 as compared with $58,608 in 1928. Actual dif- 
ference between total income and total expenses for 1929 
show an excess of receipts over expenditures of $5,572. 
The association had on hand Dec. 31, 1929, $56,140 as 
compared with $50,567 on Dec. 31, 1928. During the 
year the association handled, in the matter of arbitrations 
and disputes, claims amounting to $1,674,389, without 
any charge to the membership. 


_ current weakness 
of the hosiery market is 
due largely to the manufac- 
turers’ policy of flooding 
the market with goods, and 
the solution of the problem 
les mainly in proper cur- 
tailment at the proper time. 
This was the keynote of 
the annual address of John 
Wyckotf Mettler, president of the National Association 
of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers, at the Phil- 
adelphia Commercial Museum. 

Mr. Mettler’s address, in condensed form, is given 
as follows: 


Annual 


Address 
of the 


President 


“T cannot report to you that the hosiery industry of the 
country is in fine shape. Both the full-fashioned and the 
seamless branches are in far from satisfactory condition, due 
principally to over-production or to 
the failure to balance production 
against sales. 

“During the past few years we 
have witnessed a most remarkable 
spectacle of the headlong extension 
of manufacturing capacity, both in 
full-fashioned and seamless hosiery. 





George F. Dickson 
Elected 1st vice-president 
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This has gone far in excess of all 
possible requirements, and we now 
situation in which excess 
capacity must be reckoned with as 
a permanent menace to the indus- 
try. We have anticipated the fu- 
ture requirements of the country 
by upwards of five or ten years by 
Hooding the country with ma- 
chinery. A new situation has 
arisen which will require thorough 
and careful handling. It will no 
longer be practicable to go on 


face a c e 
ing capacity. 


producing and piling up goods in 
the expectation that demand will 
continue as nearly balanced with 
supply as it following the 
world present indi- 
cations will never again be 
the menace over- 
production and it is high time that management took this 
factor into consideration. 

“Nothing could be more ridiculous than the piling up of 
goods in excess of all possible demand during the several! 
months immediately following the financial upset last fall. 

“We are not the only industry which has had to face the 
ol 


as it is that they 
flannel petticoats. 
Was 
war. From 
we 
of 


tree from 


problem 
capacity. 

“Too many of the smaller 
manufacturers, and some of 
the larger ones, cannot resist 
the temptation to keep up full 
production in order to ‘keep 
down failing to real- 
ize that such a policy only 
brings greater loss at the end, 
through the sacrifice of forced 
sale. Such a policy of failing 
to cut down at the proper 
time merely puts off the evil 
day and dams up the trouble 
to make it all the worse when 
We know posi- 


tively of huge over-produc- 


excess machine 


costs,’ 


it comes. 





ee & tion in many plants and of 

fA VeCullaugh large quantities of goods be- 

ing sold well below actual 

cost and of a number of mills which, as result of such policy, 


re either now in liquidation or ‘dead on their feet.’ 

“No sales pressure can overcome the great basic funda- 
mental Jaws of economics. ‘The time to sell is when people 
vant to buy and the time to buy is when people have to 


ell. Don't continually force yourself into a position where 
vou have to sell 
‘One thing is sure—the day of shortage of capacity is over 
the hosiery industry and the whole problem has 
shifted to one of regulation of output and of marketing. None 
hope to survive who are not qualified by proper organiza- 
tion to cope with the marketing problem. Your production 
must be determined entirely from what you can sell and you 
nust not make what vou cannot sell at a profit. 
“When the crisis of last fall came on, we issued a warn 
to all manufacturers, calling their attention to the im- 
portance of watching their inventories of finished goods. We 
can all see now that what was said then was exactly correct. 
it saved many from serious situations, but unfortunately 
were many who went blindly ahead over-producing, 
lv to find themselves later obliged to close down part-time. 
“The stocking-up of great sections of the country ‘on tick’ 
with knitting machinery, much of it for 24-hour operation 
without regard for the capacity or limitations of the mar- 
ket, could only end in disaster. During 1929, 2,500 new full- 
fashioned machines were installed in this country, and dur- 
ing the same year a single seamless machine maker was 
installing 500 machines a week for new additional production. 
Many of these mills have gone out of business during the 
past few months and most of them realize they are riding 
for a fall. 
“Any sound business man of ordinary intelligence would 
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WHAT we want in this country is high 
wages and continued increase of buy- 


EVERY woman in the world wants a 
pair of full-fashioned stockings and 
we have the productive skill and 
power to make them for her. 

FULL-FASHIONED 
queen of fabrics; 
able that women will abandon them 


—From speech of J. M. Botts 


consider it unbelievable, that any 
large portion of a great industry 
could keep on year after year 
making up surplus goods, glutting 
the market and then selling at 
actual loss, just because the man- 
ufacturers keep kidding them- 
selves with the penny-wise and 
pound-foolish policy of believing 
they are lowering their cost by 
keeping up full capacity output 
when they cannot possibly sell 
their goods at a profit after they 
make them. 

“There is another subject which 
should be discussed here. I refer 
to the trade abuse of unfair re- 
turns of merchandise—the arbi- 
trary ‘firing-back of goods’ with- 
out just cause. The fact that 
many outstanding manufacturers never experience any 
trouble with unfair returns leads us to believe that if your 
merchandise and your methods are correct and sound there 
is no reason or excuse why your customer should make 
a business of firing back goods or why he should expect you 
to stand for unreasonable treatment. If you want your goods 
and your firm kept off the ‘sucker list,’ keep enough back- 
bone to qualify as one of those outstanding first-class manu- 
facturers whose merchandise and methods command the 
respect of all with whom they come in contact. If you in- 
dulge in slipshod methods you must expect to be classified 
as easy-going in all respects. 

“The foundation of control of the return of merchandise 
lies in the setting and adhering to a reasonable time limit, 
after which the right to return shall lapse. All claims must 
be completed and returns made within a definite number of 
days after receipt of goods. 

“Perhaps the most important development of recent years 
in the men’s wear field is the awakening of style conscious- 
Many hosiery manufacturers are not vet awfully 
awake to the opportunities which accompany the transition 
now taking place in style appreciation of the men’s wear 
field, while others are very much alert in this respect. The 
men’s wear hosiery manufacturer can get helpful and neces- 
sary style advice from this association. These manufacturers 
should have information as to whether or not fancies will 
continue, what type of fancy will be in vogue, large patterns, 
small patterns, stripes, or clocks; whether the colorings will 
be in contrast, in blends or in dusted effects. 

“As you well know, the association conducts a tremendous 
number of laboratory experiments, which are of great value 
to the industry. During the year ended May 1, 1930, your 
Research Department completed 375 research problems and 
handled 708 samples for analysis and tests. One of the more 
important research problems now being completed is a 
standardized stainless cutting oil. If you have any problems 
. any sort whatever do not hesitate to send them to us. 
Besides these technical problems, your association is handling 
either in liquidation or for continuance, seven hosiery mills 
and three jobbing companies, with total assets in the hands 
of the association of over $3,500,000. In each instance the 
association has been instrumental in keeping the product of 
these concerns from becoming distress stock on the market. 

“The problems of an industry cannot be solved by any 
single remedy. The very existence of the present unfavor- 
able factors is encouraging a much greater degree of sound 
thinking and sound merchandising and a far greater sym- 
pathy for the principles of cooperation. This is the time for 
all branches of the industry to get together, as never before, 
under the one strong central organization, your National 
Association. 

“T am pleased to report that the handling of the tariff 
problem by this association, and particularly with respect 
to the work done by its managing director, John Nash 
McCullaugh, has been highly satisfactory. From the very 
outset, we faced a well organized opposition, attempting to 
lower all schedules for the purpose of assisting importers 
wishing to deal in foreign goods. Even at present, effort is 
being made to juggle the schedules so that foreign clocked 
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will return to red 
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vods can be brought in at the same duty as though they 

ere not clocked at all, and effort is being made to continue 

e import of fancies ornamented with rayon under the cotton 

hedule. While we cannot give you a final outcome, you 

: iy rest fully assured that the tariff question is being well 
indled. 

“Personally I believe the worst is over and the expected 
| vival of normal conditions during the fall, if not before, 
| ll be a welcome change. 

“At the close of my second term as president of this 

rganization | want to thank the members of the association, 
y fellow directors and that wonderful managing director. 
ihn Nash McCullaugh, for their friendly support, which 
is made the work a joy and pleasure.” 


HE future of the full- 
fashioned hosiery in- 
dustry as thoroughly 
secure as any type of human 
endeavor with which he is 


future of the 
ull-Fashioned 


is 


Hosiery familiar, was the conclusion 
reached by John M. Botts, 
Business senior partner, Harrington 


& Waring, New York, and 
secretary of the Fidelity 
Initting Mills, Philadelphia, in his address at the annual 
onvention of the National Association of Hosiery and 


Underwear Manufacturers. Mr. Botts said in part: 


“When I was asked to address you on the ‘Future of 
the Full-Fashioned Hosiery Business,’ the suggested points 
to be touched upon were divided into three subjects, 
-iz., manufacturing, selling and the future. The manutfac- 
turers and merchants of Babylon and Nineveh were no doubt 
discussing these problems five thousand years ago; they 
never were nor will be settled—they constitute the essence 
i God’s greatest gift to man—work. 

Unintelligent production is not necessarily entirely the 
fault of the manufacturer. The distributor has his finger in 
the pie. He owes a duty to merchandise created, the han- 
dling of which is his source of wealth. At irregular inter- 
vals, our physical system gets out of order and needs read- 
justment; dieting and physicking, though unpleasant, must be 
taken to save the patient. Our commercial endeavors and 
economic order are human emanations and partake of our 
human elements. When the process of eliminating the poison 
from the economic body came to a head last fall, the whole- 
sale and retail distributors promptly took an extreme position 
on the matter. 

“Don’t buy!” became the cry, instead of using reason- 
able and salutary conservatism in buying. Human nature 
cannot reason in panic—just cut, slash and slaughter. From 
what should be a moderate lay-off and reasonable readjust- 
ment, we degenerated into the condition that naturally fol- 
lows cut prices, cut profits, cut wages and cut hours of em- 
ployment, that breaks the heart of the decent manufacturer, 
who is proud of his plant and of his good relations with his 
work people. His stock piles up. He cannot eat his goods— 
his credit melts away—his help have not enough wages from 
part time to pay for rent and food—and little or nothing to 
spend in front of the retail merchant’s counter for the things 
they need and want. 

“The distributor like the rest of us gets what he buys— 
cheap prices—cheap goods—cheap customers. What price 
cheapness? [ ask. Yes, gentlemen, unintelligent production 
may be caused in part by unintelligent distribution, and | 
cast no aspersion on the distributors. They were ably as- 
sisted by about the worst exhibition of mill selling that | 
have ever seen—and as most of the mills have their own per- 

sonally controlled selling force, they may take that chicken 
home to roost. Don’t cry about the situation—just recognize 
it! We act in the same natural way in buying our raw mate- 
rials. It’s everybody for himself and the Devil take the 


hindermost ! 

“The necessity of controlled output is ever-present and is 
taken care of by the simple law of supply and demand, and 
will continue to be so controlled unless Uncle Sam repeals 









the Sherman Act, which I think would be a very bad thing 
to do, because we would make our own law and that would 
be worse. In making this statement I know that I cannot be 
accused of trying to please my audience. Present control is 
O.K. When there is too much, we will stop making and 
when there is not enough we will buy more machinery; just 
now we are not buying machinery. 

“Alertness to style developments.—Don’t wait for the trade 
to ask for something that you are not making. When you 
are all set and running smoothly and big on your favorite 
item, you should know that the trade is going to want some- 
thing else mighty quick. Think it up and have it ready in 
reserve, and when the orders on your pet item begin to stick 
and the price to slip, get out from under and hand out the 
new line. 

“Quality—honest construction —Why even a poor manu- 
facturer will make goods the best he knows how, if the trade 
will let him—but they won’t, they even get well enough 
posted on the art of manufacturing to show him how to make 
them poorer, so he continues to get poorer. 

“Pressure for cheaper goods to ‘meet a price’ by selling 
organizations.—Unfortunately, there is such pressure and 
much of it—but it is reflected and subdued by the selling 
organizations in the manner of the shock absorber under 
your car, because when the manufacturer himself sub- 
jected to this selling pressure by the buyer direct he flattens 
out like the proverbial pancake and after the steam roller has 
run over him his elevation is that of a hole in the ground. 

“Styling is truly the func- 
tion of the selling organiza- 
tion, as the maker is farthest 
away from the source of 
information as to what is 
desirable with a natural dis- 


is 


inclination to make _ the 
machinery adjustments and 
changes to bring out new 
items. On the other hand, 
the selling organization is 
nearer the source—sees no 





beauty in any slow seller and 
is constantly on the qui vive 
for a quick seller. 

“New outlets depend on the 
growth of intelligence in dis- 
tribution which is a simple 
little subject involving bank 
ing and financial systems, 
world economic conditions, 
international trade relations, tariffs and a few et ceteras. Two 
facts stand out—every woman in the world wants a pair of 
full-fashioned silk stockings and we have the productive skill 
and power to make them for her, so I remain hopeful that my 
grandchildren will have problems to solve when they arrive. 
In the meantime, what we want in this country is high wages 
and continued increase of buying capacity on the part of the 
workers. 

“The future of the full-fashioned hosiery industry is in my 
judgment as thoroughly secure as any human endeavor that | 
can bring to mind, for it is synonymous with silk beauty and 
style and it is as inconceivable to me that women will aban- 
don this queen of fabrics as they will return to red flannel 
petticoats. Though they wear skirts as long as Broadway, 
they will buy full-fashioned silk stockings, as long as they 
can beg, borrow or steal the money and as for skirts, I beg 
leave to repeat a phrase I coined several years ago that 
‘short skirts did not make full-fashioned silk hose salable, but 
full-fashioned silk hose made short skirts wearable.’ 

“The weights required in the future will continue the trend 
toward lightness to a reasonable limitation of strength and 
wearing qualities, the wearer of the coarse ever striving to 
possess the fine. Periods of trade depression that may 
momentarily affect this demand come and go, but we con- 
tinue on the up-grade. 

“Gauges in the future, as in the past, come finer and finer, 
each step claiming in its day to be the maximum, only to find 
that the next day added skill permits another step forward. 
It is less than ten years since we sold our first chiffons (don’t 
laugh) five-thread, 39-gauge, at $20.00 per dozen and in very 
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large quantities shortly after at $18.50, $16.50, $12.50 and 
so on down. 

“Standard constructions continue to be something of a 
initiated but the amateur’s mouth is full of 

The growth of the full-fashioned hosiery 
business has been so sudden and so large, and so easy has 
it been to sell that principals have been able to get along 
nicely without real buyers and salesmen, but the cream is off 
the bottle. The time is at hand when both buyers and sales- 
need to know something more than parrot-like 
prattle about specifications. There is much buying and 
selling of dimensions instead of merchandise. I can make 
a 30-inch, four-thread, picot edge, 45 g.g., all-silk stocking for 
$11.00, and a 30-inch, 4-thread, 45 g.g., all-silk stocking for 
$12.50 and make more profit on the $11.00 than on the $12.50 
article. I have seven lead pencils in my hand—one costs 
10c. and the others 10c. for the six—all the same 
dimensions but oh!, what a difference in the quality of the 
lead. 

“As to the dull luster stocking, there are two ways to get 
the natural luster out of silk. One is to kill it with chemi- 
cals which costs nothing except to the wearing qualities 
of the article, and the other is to twist it off in the throwing 
which is expensive—one is ugly and cheap—the other beauti- 
ful and costly. All higher twists add beauty, strength, and 
value. It is immaterial to us as manufacturers whether we 
make organzine, grenadine or crepe twists, but because crepe 
twisting or crinkling the silk not only lends a real beauty 
ot subdued tone effect but really adds strength, wearing 
quality and resistance to runs, they will probably have a style 
vogue for many years as their high cost will keep them out 
ot the real cheap class. 

“The wholesalers’ place in the sun will be in the future as 
in the past just whatever he makes it himself, and nobody 
else can make it for him. Quite a few existed in the past 
who expected the manufacturer to make a place in the sun 
tor him, and have passed out of business. If they know what 
happened after they passed out, they know that the manu- 
facturer took the place in the sun tor himself. That does 
not mean that all of said manutacturers are happy and I be 
lieve that quite a few are finding the sun pretty hot and 
wish they were back in the shade watching the wholesaler 
work for them. It is possible that the turn of events in the 
future may demonstrate as they did in the past, that making 
goods is one trade and distributing goods is another trade, 
and that no man can do two things better than he can do 
one, particularly in such a diversified, complicated and com- 
petitive line as hosiery. 


joke to the 


specincations. 


men will 


cost 


“In the present state of human nature, the organized asso- 
ciation of the worker is as essential to the general good as 
that of the manufacturer, wholesaler or retailer, but when 
any of these organizations are purely offensive and seek to 
impose their will on the others without due consideration of 


the othe party's needs and without fair cooperation, thev will 
tail and continue to fail until reason prevails. The whole 
salers’ organization of recent vears failed to function properly 


and passed 
“With opposition to organized labor 
eems to be an obsession, but I have confidence in the ability 


out of the picture. 
some manutacturers, 


t the leadership of labor to progress with the needs and 
conditions of the times and cooperate with manufacturers 
tor the mutual benefit of all concerned 

“Real progress was made a vear ago bv a portion of the 
membership of this organization in reaching a fair under 
standing with organized labor, and more can be made bv 
earnes honest effort on both sides. Stabilization of 
prices and production in this industry by any manufacturers’ 
Irg is an idle dream without cooperation with the 
workers, and tl means organized labor. I have never seen 


reduced labor manutacturer’s 
When con 
advanced manutacturet 
tound an added profit in his product that more 
n took care of the advances—like all 
excess carries its check and reaction. 

“We have in the National Association of Hosiery and 
l nderwear Manufacturers, an organization that can perform 
every function tor the industry that can properly and law- 
fully be done by any association. Research and statistical 
work of great benefit to all, the machinery for production of 


costs go into a 


ut that more came out on the other hand 
qditions create labor costs, the has 


invariably 


tha 


economic actions, 
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good results is at hand, but its operation requires the persona 
interest and cooperation of the membership, not once a yea 
but throughout the year.” 


TT HE weakness in hosiery 
prices during the last 
year has been a_ handicap 
rather than a_ benefit to 
the hosiery departments of 
and has seriously 
impaired the previous trend 
toward steady movement of 
regularly priced hosiery 
lines, declared RK. C. Kramer, associate of Amos Parrish 
& Co., New York, in his address on “Fashion on a Busi- 
ness Basis.” Mr. Kramer came directly to the conven- 
tion from a country-wide tour of 30 retail stores the 
executives of which, on hearing he was to address the 
hosiery manufacturers, urged him to stress the need of 
hosiery price stability from the store viewpoint. Mr. 
Kramer added: 


Fashion 


on a 


stores, 


Business Basis 


“Up to recently hosiery was stable and was of the stores’ 
regular trade. Stores were getting away from special pro- 
motion of hosiery, the bulk of turnover was in routine sales. 
You, the manufacturers, have gone a long way to destroy the 
price of hosiery. A year ago $1.95 was a fair price for 
women’s full-fashioned. Now they are going at $1.00. This 
is disadvantageous to the store. 

“Since 1925, and up to the present, there was a big hosiery 
boom. Sales increased and there was greater appreciation 
of full-fashioned. Now stores can buy hosiery below pro 
ducing cost, which is a bad thing. Previously stores de- 
pended on regular hosiery sales, based on fashion rightness. 
This is solid business. It is not good to buy $2 hosiery for 
$1 or a $25 dress for $12.50. The store wants regular sales 
at regular prices. The store wants to offer new merchandise 
all the time, and to sell on a fashion basis. Special promo- 
tion is too costly. You have hurt this trend toward regular 
sales. 

“I don’t want to act as critic, but to tell the stores’ view, 
as the merchants tell us. The Department of Commerce 
figures on hosiery production should have been a danger 
sign of the coming surplus. Month after month the manu- 
facturers increased their output, even through the fall, which 
forces prices down. We don’t want this bargain opportunity 
at the stores. We want regular business on a regular basis, 
not this change every week. Hosiery prices now are 30% 
below It will take a long time for the hosiery 
industry to recoup the cost of the losses due to the price de 
cline. The sooner the manufacturers learn the lesson of 
over-production, the better it will be both for yourselves and 
for the stores. Stores long ago learned the benefits of hand- 
to-mouth buying, and your situation at present justifies that 
policy. It might be well for manufacturers to follow that 
hand-to-mouth policy. This policy permits closer tieup with 
changing fashions and permits lower inventories. 

“| offer these suggestions, not to teach you the hosiery 
business, but to show the retail angle. I don’t know hosiery, 
but I do know Fashion is a vital factor in hesiery 


a vear ago. 


stores. 


today. It is more important than quality. Consumers take 
quality for granted. 
“One hosiery manufacturer I met considered he had 


fashionable hosiery because he had good quality hosiery. He 
thought fashion was what was good. It’s not. It’s what 
women want. Gauges or counts don’t matter. You must give 
them what they want. Not telling them what they should 
have, but meeting actual fashion trends over everything else. 
Keep close to all fashion changes in apparel, as they all affect 
hosiery and manufacturers must be informed on the slightest 
new trend in any division of the ensemble. 

“Good business is not successfully run on hunches; when 
it happens to be, it’s just an accident. It’s run on facts. 
Fashion—that is the trend of public taste—is the keynote 
today to the successful selling of almost anything. Much 
of the guesswork has been eliminated in modern store mer- 
chandising. It is being reduced to an exact science.” 
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Full-Fashioned Hosiery Men Meet 


“T°HE annual meeting of the Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery Manufacturers 
{ America, Inc., was held in the lecture 
oom of Philadelphia Commercial Mu- 
scum, Tuesday afternoon, as part of the 
ictivities of hosiery manufacturers in- 
ilent to the Knitting Arts Exhibition 
vhich was held this week at the Phila- 
lelphia Museum. The Full-Fashioned 
Manufacturers’ organization 
vas formed last year to serve as an 
instrument by which the employers 
vould carry out their part of the labor 
igreement reached at Philadelphia with 
the American Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
\Vorkers; its activities are restricted to 
this one function. 
The meeting was in executive ses- 


losiery 


sion. S. E. Summerfield, president 
tf the Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., of New York, 
presided as president of the association. There 


vere no addresses, the program being limited to the 
reading of reports by the officers, and to election of 
officers for the coming year. The new officers, most 
of whom were reelected were as follows: S. E. Sum- 
merfield, president; Joseph P. Haines, Jr., of Haines 
Hosiery Mills, Inc., Philadelphia, vice-president; Leo 
Propper, of Propper-McCallum Hosiery Mills, New 





Underwood & Underwood 


S. E. Summerfield 


York, treasurer, and Samuel F. Rubin, 
of the Merit Hosiery Co., Brooklyn, 
secretary. 

The board of directors who will serve 
for the ensuing year comprises: Messrs. 
Summerfield, Haines, Propper, Rubin, 
serving ex-officio, and Benjamin Jacobs, 
Arthur Van Raalte, of Van Raalte Co., 
of New York, W. Park Moore, of Han- 
cock Knitting Mills, Philadelphia, Joseph 
Kelly, of Wm. Brown Co., Philadelphia, 
and Max J. Freschl, of the Holeproof 
Hosiery Co., of New York. 

Following the meeting, Mr. Summer- 
field gave a summary of the proceedings. 
The reports submitted reviewed the work 
of the association in fulfilling the labor 
agreement reached last year in Philadel- 
phia, and told of the growth of the or- 
ganization. The association now has 41 members repre- 
senting 57 mills. 

“There is little else to be said,’ Mr. Summertield 
added, “except that the members are most satisfied with 
the work done during the year. The function of the 
body in following out its part of the Philadelphia agree- 
ment has been successfully carried out, and the associa- 
tion will continue its present policies through the en- 
suing year.” 


(suild Considers Low-Luster Hosiery 


[KING up with the Knitting Arts Exhibition which 

drew an exceptionally large number of hosiery man- 
ufacturers to Philadelphia this week, the Hosiery Guild, 
Inc., held a general meeting of members at the Adelphia 
Hotel, Philadelphia, on Tuesday. The meeting was 
called to discuss the progress of the guild to date and 
to consider in particular the growing vogue for low 
luster hosiery. D. L. Galbraith, president of American 
‘Textiles, Inc., of Bay City, Mich., and president of the 
cuild, presided. Both officers and members participated 
iin the discussion. 

The guild decided to add a three-thread 340 needle 
number to its line of approval stockings, and also to add 
three crepe twist stockings. Both of these decisions were 
referred to the specifications committee to prepare rec- 
ommendations of specifications to be submitted to the 
executive committee of the guild at an early date. G. L. 
Wescott, of Wescott Hosiery Mills, Dalton, Ga., and 
H. E. Shoaf, of Shoaf-Sink Hosiery Mill Co., of Lex- 
ington, Ky., were added to the specifications committee. 
li was announced that Thomas W. Buck has resigned 
trom that committee. 

The meeting was called to order in the morning and 
sted all day. The growing call from consumers for 
lull luster hosiery was a chief subject of discussion, and 
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numerous manufacturers expressed the opinion that this 
demand will increase. Certain members of the guild 
are already making low-luster hosiery, but this hosiery 
does not bear the Guild-Mode mark, as specifications 
to cover this line have not been drafted. As soon as 
the specifications are completed and approved, numer- 
ous other manufacturers who are members of the guild 
will start output of this line. The low-luster hosiery 
then will carry the Guild-Mode mark. 

The advertising program for the second half of 1930 
was submitted by Harry L. Kinne, managing director 
of the guild, and the Byron G. Moon Co., of New York. 
This program was referred to the executive committee. 

Those at the meeting were: Mr. Galbraith, A. Straus, 
Jr., of Archer Hosiery Mills, Columbus, Ga., H. E. 
Ikatzenmoyer, of Fisher Hosiery Co., of Reading, Pa., 
J. C. Bassett, of Hosiers, Ltd., Woodstock, Ont., Can., 
G. B. Smith, of Miller-Smith Hosiery Mills, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., Garnett Andrews, of Richmond Hosiery 
Mills, Rossville, Ga., H. E. Shoaf and I. L. Sink, of 
Shoaf-Sink Hosiery Mill Co., Lexington, N. C., Mr. 
Greene, of the Allen-A Co., Kenosha, Wis., Joseph 
Lerch and Ed. Lerch, of Weinerth Knitting and Ma- 
chine Co., Reading, Pa., and G. L. Westcott, of West- 
cott Hosiery Mills, Dalton, Ga. 
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\ssociation of 


HE Durene \merica held a meet- 

ing Wednesday afternoon, May 14, in conjunction 

with the Knitting Arts Exhibition, Philadelphia, at 
which the aims, aspirations and _ possibilities of the 
Durene campaign were presented to a large group of 
knitters. The reasons for adopting the new name, an 
putline of the promotional work, and the opportunities 
offered manufacturers to tie-in with the promotional 
work were among the topics covered. 

John Nash MeCullaugh, secretary of the 
\ssociation of Hosiery and Underwear 
Manufacturers, complimented the Du- 
organization on -the 


National 


rene splendid 
cooperation which they had given to his 
association and stated that the continu- 
ance of this spirit would go far toward 
insuring the attainment of the purposes 
for which the Durene 
founded. 

J. P. Holt, chairman of the advertis 
ing committee, general 
the Aberfovle Mfg. Co. and chairman 
of the advisory committee of the Du 
rene Association, 


\ssociation was 
manager of 


urged a ereater ex 


pression of the modern spirit of 
cooperation between trade associations 
and the knitters of Durene merchandis« 
who will ultimately be 


major profit 
takers in the 


results of its 


“sales / Star 


promoting. friendship-promoting, and Durene 
educationally clarifying activities.” 

Mr. Holt pointed out that the knitters of hosiery and 
underwear are chief consumers of Durene at the pres- 
ent time. As a result the Durene Association's unified 
advertising, promotional and educational work is directly 
beneficial to all knitters who are interested in building 
a greater market, and more widespread appreciation for 


their merchandise rather than in “engaging in the now 
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Durene Association 


Holds a Rally 


SPEAKING of the Durene Association, J. P. 
Holt said, “It is an unbiased industrial move- 
ment divorced from picayune company selfish- 
ness and bent upon building up consumer, 


retail, wholesale and manufacturing under- 


standing of Durenized yarns.’ 


antique sales scheme of merely swapping customers.” 
He said: 


“The Durene Association is an unbiased industrial move- 
ment divorced from picayune company selfishness, and bent 
upon building consumer, retail, wholesale and manufacturer 
understanding of quality Durenized yarns. This means the 
breaking down of ignorant resistance. This association is 
every day bringing forward new sales points for Durene 
merchandise. It is blazing a trail. We hope and believe 
that the alert knitters of the United States are not going 
to wait for this trail to be a paved street before they enter 
upon it in full cooperation for our mutual 
interests, 

“Without the active cooperation of 
American knitters a movement such as this 
is bound to be lacking in full effective- 
ness—and purposefulness. Without such 
cooperation we members of the Durene 
Association might logically conclude that 
our job is solely to make yarn of high 
«uality, and that we might well save our- 
selves the tremendous and whole-hearted 
effort of attacking with sane, sales-building 
propaganda your markets.” 

Mr. Holt particularly emphasized the 
importance of a unified terminology for 
the output of an allied industrial move- 
ment. The name Durene, he pointed 
out, being usable only by members of 
the Durene Association, is a term 
which they can stand behind, whereas 
older terms for poor, medium and qual- 
ity mercerization cannot of themselves 
retain much prestige. 

“If this industry were incapable of standing pride- 
fully behind its output,” said Mr. Holt, “we had far 
better keep still. No one discovers the truth about a 
product so quickly as those who have been led to use it 
through appealing advertising and promotion. These are 
the best possible ways to kill a poor product.” 

Mr. Holt also reviewed the present uses of Durene 


Bachrach 
. director ot 
Association 





















by knitters and pointed to potential uses, and ways and 


means in which manufacturers may “ride with the 
Durene Association to greater and more widespread sales 
and retailer and consumer confidence.” 

EK. L. Starr, director-treasurer of the 
ciation, said in part: 


Durene Asso- 


‘The primary objective of the new work is to obtain 
general and thorough recognition of high grade mercerized 
cotton yarns as Durene, and through such recognition to 
stabilize the present and future merchandising status of 
quality mercerized cotton. 

‘The situation to be thus corrected by the association’s 
activities is a present lack of conscious acceptance, of good 
will and popular demand for Durene yarns as Durene. 
Oversight in carrying through wholesale and merchandising 
channels this name, which is the symbol of quality and 
standard production of 85% of the mercerizers in America, 
has been due only to ignorance and lack of foresight; there 
has been no desire to avoid use of this clarifying term. 

‘Wholesalers and retailers are not slow to see the advan- 
tages of fine, quality mercerized cotton being known not 
merely as cotton, lisle or other inadequate descriptive terms, 
when prestige and standard quality may be defined by 
Durene labeling and stamp- 
ing. Such clarification is 
to the benefit of all factors 
involved, and will inev 
itably lead to better under- 
standing and appreciation 
on the part of the ultimate 
consumer. 

“Our work, thus, is be- 
ing directed toward the 
understanding and promo- 
tion for and with the con- 
sumers and various trade 
factors who are accus- 
tomed to thinking of the 
term cotton as applied 
largely to inexpensive 
types of merchandise from 
cheese cloth to towels. 
They have in the past 
haphazardly grouped all 
Miss Kathryn I. Day,’ mercerization without re- 
Durene Fashion Counsel gard to quality, appear- 

ance and durability.’ 





Tony Von Horn 


Miss Kathryn I. Day, fashion counsel of the Durene 
Association, told the knitters that they have been slow 
to take advantages which the Durene Association is 
placing at their disposal, and which the increasing 1m- 
portance of cottons has brought about. The main reason 
for this is, she said, that ‘“‘many knitters today are faced 
with manufacturing handicaps and_ styling problems 
which they are not equipped to meet.” 

“Some of you,” said Miss Day, “have old fashioned 
machinery which you feel you cannot afford to replace with 
equipment which will diversify your output. In these days 
of specialization, it is often possible for a textile mz ichine 
expert to make an analysis which will bring to light ways 
to cut labor and operating costs to such an extent that sound 
economy will accompany the buying of new machinery.” 

Miss Day said she believed it was generally agreed 
today that proper and timely styling of merchandise is 
no longer optional with manufacturers. 


“It is,” she said, “a necessity. Each of ycu has a styling 
problem to face and its scope depends largely upon the 
equipment you have to work with, the diversification of 
your output and the fashion guidance vou have at your 
command. Upon the styling of your merchandise depends 
its sale. The consumers of today want modern, fashion- 
appealing merchandise, and their insistent demands must be 
met. Let us, at the Durene Association, help you with 
stvling and merchandising problems. We can assure you 
in advance that our efforts are based on practicability. 








Richard T. Dooner, Phila. 
committee, 


P. fro, 


chairman advisory 
Durene Association 


Importance was placed by the Durene Association 

stylist on the Durene mesh knit for underwear which is 
a development of the past year. The development of 
similar types of underwear, and better styling in gen- 
eral are only in their infancy, she said. 
Ellis, of the Dixie Mercerizing Co., covered 
the primary purposes of the Durene Association’s 
activities, pointing out that it is safeguarding the in- 
tegrity of the quality mercerized yarns in this country. 

“Although it is true that all Durene is mercerized,” said 
Mr. Ellis, “it does not follow that all mercerized yarn is 
Durene. This organization sought carefully for a name that 
would cover the salient points of the highest type of mer- 
cerized cotton and in the name Durene, standing for dura- 
bility and sheen, you have this symbolized. It does not matter 
very much what name we might have selected. But it mat- 
ters a great deal what the actual quality of the yarn is. This, 
as a group, we stand behind.” 


George 


Mr. Ellis said he felt that many companies, before the 
formation of the Durene Association, had been hiding 
their lights under bushels. 

‘There has been no reason for us to quarrel with the 
manufacturers of other fibers—and this we certainly do not 
do,” he said. “Each has its place and its many uses, but we 
should quarrel with ourselves for not boosting the place of 
beauty, strength and durability which Durene fills and which 
in the future it may be expected to fill increasingly.” 

Referring to the advertising, publicity, and general 
promotional work under way at the national headquarters 
of the Durene Association in New York, Mr. Ellis ex- 
pained that this concerted effort will inevitably lead to 
consumer confidence, and new consumer interest. That 
some consumers may not be confident of American 
quality mercerized yarns today rests not, according to 
Mr. Ellis, on intentional ignorance, or as a result of bad 
experiences, but because no effort has ever before been 
attempted to put such merchandising intelligently before 
them with the right sales story which is the consumer’s 
safeguard at the same time that it is the industry’s. 
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By H. E. 


GRI\T deal of defective silk goods is the result 
of fuzzy warp threads. This fuzz can be created 
in preparing the warps for the loom or in the 
weaving itself. Fuzz resulting from the threads riding 
on the race plate is the cause for many pieces being 
sold “as is.” due to the split ends causing broken warp 
and two 
pick floats especially can be traced directly to split ends 
which 


threads and numerous smali floats. The one- 


form small fuzz balls and hold down one or two 


warp threads. These small floats are generally known 


as pinhead floats and appear very sharply on the surtace 


ot the cloth after finishing. The fuzz balls that caus¢ 


these pinhead floats are known as “snowballs.” and also 
is “beads 
Many splitting ends which are traced to the race plat 






< Wire bent and driven into reed 
Cs bed to hold false-reed frames ‘ 
~Points 





. 
Glass rod 


Fig. 1. Vethod for securing false reed to the lay 









can be easily overcome 1f 
However, 


the race plate is really at fault 
some of the warp stock which has been im- 
properly treated in preparation for the loom will in itself 
Sharp heddles and badly 
damaged reeds will also cause this defect, 


create a great deal of fuzz. 
as will false 
reeds which have been improperly hung in place and not 
attached as they should be to the lay. 
rods will cause fuzz and place 


Defective warp 
a great deal of work on 
some fixers who pay scant attention to them. Improperly 
timed shedding will also give the fixer trouble, as will 


~ 


also a pair of poor shuttles 


Trouble In Winding 


In preparing the silk for the warp, a great deal 
care must be taken in the handling of the fiber before 
it goes to the winders and while it is being wound ready 
for the wz irping. Nearly every mill has a pet idea as to 
the manner in which the silk should be soaked for warps: 
but as this is a subject of considerable magnitude in 
itself, it will be 
another time 


necessary to discuss it separately at 
Herein we shall consider the matter of 
fuzziness from the winders on. 

\t the winders we find an opportunity to prevent fuzz 
before the warps are made 
that the 
cuts and grooves. 


are due to long 


It is of utmost importance 
porcelain guides on the winders be free from 
hese cuts which appear 1n the guides 
wear over a period of months caused }y 
the warp thread running constantly in the one place. 
After the guides have become cut by the —— thread, 
they should be removed as soon as noticed and eplaced 
vith new porcelain guides that are free from nicks. 
It will be readily seen that in running one size of 
13/15—and afterward running 


a larger 
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Wenrich 


say, 20/22—over the same guide, the groove or cut made 


by the smaller thread will chafe the larger thread, thus 
splitting open the gum. Every thread cut in this manner 
will be difficult to run after it is once in the loom. 
Trouble is also experienced when a thread is run through 
a cut made by a larger thread. for example, 
that a 13/15 thread is run over a | 


Suppose, 
euide which has been 
cut by a 20/22 thread. The cut in the guide will be 
larger, and every burr, slug, or knot which comes to the 
cut will be broken off at the edge as the thread enters. 
i-xcessive weight on the swifts will also crack open the 
fibers and cause fuzz. All the swifts should have as 
uniform weight as possible on the same size of thread. 


Preeautions in 


Warping 


During warping, the bobbins should not have exces- 
sive drag in the creel. The more drag or pull which 
the bobbin is given, the more the thread will be stretched. 
Also, the stretch will be greater on the finer threads, and 
these will be damaged more readily by cracking and peel- 
ing of the gum. All bobbins in a creel should be given 
an even pull, but this pull should not cause them to run 
on after the mill is slackened gently. 

It is also important that the weights while beaming be 
sufficiently heavy to make a properly beamed warp, but 
the weighting must not be overdone. Many mill foremen 
instruct the warpers to pile up the weight on the levers 
so the yarn will be stretched to enable the mill to gain 
several yards. This is a very bad practice and is harmful 


Well for center filling-. Race p late ia 
stop motion ; be cpus ss 
OF er nn a 
Py — ‘ SS 
Bh agen oe “Roller for reed 
Se = ’ a hed to rest on 
2"plece of picker on) = +. Piece of stee/ 
rod to be laid iin 3x4" for roller 
stee/ bed 


Fig. 2. Small roller placed between reed bed and lay 

to the material, reducing the elasticity which is needed in 
the weaving. A few yards gain here will be more than 
counteracted by poor cloth. At first appearance this 
practice might appear to save money for the company, 
but after summing up the results, one is bound to be 
convinced it is a very poor policy. Loss is sustained 
through less production and higher operating cost, as well 
as inferior merchandise. 


Twisting-In Department 


In the twisting-in department it is advisable to have 
all harness marked in some manner to show which is 
defective in heddles, frames, or reed. Of course it is 
out of the question to throw away harness that can be 
used for work later on, but it will prove advisable to 












| 
| 
| 








junk any harness concerning the 
value of which there is the least 
hit of doubt. Harness that has 
hecome badly worn will certainly 
rove a big handicap toward 
aking marketable merchandise. 

In discovering defective hed- 
dles in made-up harness. provid- 
ig an entire shaft is defective. 
the following procedure is useful : 
\Vhile the harness is in the loom, 
mounted with one shaft up at a 
time, press firmly downward on the ends in back of the 
harness with the forearm. If the heddles are sharp, the 
warp ends will snap out at the heddle eye. 
will show a sharp edge or small groove if looked at 
through a pick glass. This indicates that the heddles 
Sharp heddles and cut heddles will cause 
the ends to split and form fuzz from the heddle forward 
to the reed, and also from the back of the heddle to near 
the warp rods, where the shed chops the split ends into 


false and front 


loom. 


The eves 


are useless. 


a very fine fuzz which has the appearance of lint. 


Heddles used for hard-twist silk should never be used 
for raw stock, as such heddles are cut quickly. 

Sharp reeds will also cause the ends to split. and will 
brush back the fuzz on the backward stroke of the lay. 
forming small beads and pinhead floats. The reed can 
he polished, first by using a stone on the wires, then by 
taking off the sharp edges with a piece of lead, and 
afterward by removing other particles left on by the lead 
by means of a piece of wood. After a reed is polished, 
the dents should be brushed out with a stiff brush to 
remove all the particles of stone that are left hanging 
between the wires. 

One good method of determining whether the reed is 
at fault is to move several warp threads up and down 
through the dents. If the reed is causing the trouble, 
the ends will be so chafed as to be observable without 
the aid of a glass. It is advisable to find the cause of 
damaged reeds in order that further trouble will be elim- 
inated. <A sharp reed is often found to be caused by 
pins coming out of the back of the shuttle and cutting 
the wires. Improper picking of the type which drives 
the shuttle against the reed will also damage the wires. 
False reeds that have become damaged and sticky with 


View in a modern silk-weaving room 


TO PREVENT fuzziness 
warps, careful attention must be 
given to the race plate, warp rods. 
reeds, 
timing. and other details of the 
Precautions are also neces- 
sary in the processes previous to 


weaving. 
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These 


in silk lint will cause fuzziness. 
reeds, which serve to separate the 
warp threads and split up the 
dents of the front reeding, act as 
brushes to the separated ends on 
the lift of the shed and tend to 
break apart the fuzz, preventing 
the pinhead floats. In order to 
prevent formation of fuzz by the 
false reeds, care must of course 
he taken to see that the false-reed 
wires are free and do not bind. 
If they bind. the warp threads at these points will 
be forced apart. and splitting will be caused by both the 
false reed and the front reed. The warp threads binding 
will make a streak through the woven material. 


harnesses. 


Attention to the False Reed 


In securing the false reed to the lay, the method 
illustrated in Fig. 1 can be used to advantage. This trick 
will save time in tying the bottom of the reed to the lay 
and will also allow a little movement to the false reed. 
The contrivance illustrated is made from a piece of wire 
and is secured to the back of the reed bed, low enough 
so the bottom part of the false-reed frame will not be so 
high as to come in contact with the warp threads. The 
wire is bent as shown, sharpened at the points, and driven 
into the reed bed. One of these holders is placed at each 
side of the bed. On top of the handrail two screw eyes 
are placed, one on each side. The false-reed frame can 
be tied at the top to the screw eyes very handily. The 
screw eyes from worn-out dobby cords are very good for 
the purpose. If the false reed is allowed to bump against 
the harness, the heddles will rub the warp threads sharply 
and cause fuzziness. 


Trouble at the Warp Rods 


When fuzz is noticed in back of the harness, between 
the heddles and the warp rods, it will often be found that 
the rods are doing the damage. The rods. if wood, will 
be found to be cut in small grooves in the direction the 
warp threads run. These grooves on the top and bottom 
portions of the rod will be the depth of several warp 
threads in some places, and it will be found that a num- 
ber of these threads will be trving to crowd down into a 
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groove. This will split the threads, breaking open the 
gum and causing fuzz in its worst form. The method 
for treating this defect is to remove the warp rods and 
sandpaper them down smooth, afterwards rubbing shellac 
into the grain of the wood. 

The best prevention for fuzz caused by the warp rods 
is to use rods that will not cut, such as those made of 
glass or brass. Of the various rods that I have used to 
date | prefer the brass rods. Glass 
rods are also very good, but they 
will do a great deal of damage if 
they become broken in the loom 
while it is running. Rod breakage 
in the loom is very rare; but when 
it does happen, it ruins several 
yards of silk and makes it neces- 
sary to rebeam the warp. 

In cases in which wooden warp 
rods are used and the warps are 
found to be very fuzzy in back of 
the harness for this or other rea- 
third warp rod will be 
found very handy for breaking up 
the fuzz and making the warp run 
better. On _ taffeta weaves, the 
regular lift must be split up and 
the third rod placed in this shed in 
front of the other rods. The fuzz 
will work back and collect at the 
third rod, instead of running into the heddles and causing 
the ends to break and float. This third rod can be of 
3-in. steel, smaller than the regular warp rods. The cost 
of this extra rod is but a few cents, but the rod will soon 
repay its cost by increased production alone, not counting 
the better piece of merchandise that will be woven. 

\Vrong timing of the harness will also cause fuzziness, 
depending upon what weave is being employed. In case 
the timing is early and the shuttle damaged, the ends of 
the warp will be badly chafed where the shuttle comes 
in contact with them. This contact occurs especially 
along the sides of the material, and often causes badly 
woven edges. Keeping the shuttles in first-class shape 
will go a long way toward reducing end breakage and 
fuzziness, but will not be sufficient if the shafts are not 
properly timed. 


SOs, a 


Race Plate an Important Factor 
In searching for cause of fuzz in the warps, one of the 
most important things to consider, and often the most 
neglected, is the race plate. Every end rides the race 
late at one time or another during the picking of the 
oom, and damage to ends at this place is a common oc- 


Pp 
l 
currence if the proper precautions have not been taken 
before placing the warp in the loom. 


\s will be easily 
understood. 


the constant beating of the lay causes the 
ends to cut small grooves in the plate, the entire width 
the cloth. These grooves are more readily cut by 
weaves that call for the use of hard twist in the warps, 
such as georgette. It will understood that the 
tighter the warp is stretched and the heavier the weave, 
and deeper the cuts will be developed. 

(srooves cut down into the wood surface of the race 
plate allow several warp ends to crowd down into each 
cut, causing undue friction, cutting open the gum, and 
splitting the threads. 


Oo} 


also be 


the sooner 


The threads which are broken open 
will be fuzzed up, and the rubbing during the forward 
and backward beating of the reed will form small beads 
in back of the reed. These beads collecting in larger 
amounts will tend to hold together threads in the same 
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Harping department of a Pennsylvania 
silk mill 
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dent or adjacent dents and cause small pinhead floats. 

The grooves in the race plate not only cause damage 
by forming fuzz balls, but also break ends containing 
knots, because such ends are kept in the grooves by other 
ends and the knots do not have a chance to weave in as 
they should. If the reed should be shifted slightly while 
in motion, the ends will be snapped out and given a clean 
cut at the edges of the grooves. The same will be true 
if the warp threads are moved by 
the hands of the weaver and forced 


out of the natural beat-up of 
the lay. 


Race-Plate Trouble Remedies 


To overcome fuzz and cut ends 
which are caused by a damaged 
race plate, it is a wrong policy to 
smooth the race plate and then run 
the loom. This is but a tempo- 
rary repair. In making the right 
fix to overcome this defect, the 
glass rod on the reed bed should 
be raised so the warp threads will 
be lifted slightly off the race plate. 
As is often the case, some fixers 
will raise the sides of the glass rod 
and neglect the center. The cen- 
ter is often found to be bent down 
further than the sides. If the rod 
is bent downward or the reed bed has sagged in the cen- 
ter, a means of raising the faulty part must be found or 
no real repair can be made: 

A small roller placed beneath the reed bed—between 
the reed bed and the part of the lay on which the reed 
bed rests—will give the necessary results. This roller 
can be made of a piece of picker rod cut 2 in. long and 
laid into a piece of curved steel sunk into the reed. 
Fig. 2 shows this fix and should make it clear that a 
swinging reed is not hindered by it. However, if the 
glass only is bent, a small amount of padding may over- 
come the trouble. This should be placed between the 
glass rod and its bed, and held in position by means of 
a small amount of glue. When the rod is lifted to hold 


the ends off the race plate, this fix will keep the ends 
from damaging it. 


Cloth Covering for Race Plate 


After the damaged race plate has been repaired, it will 
be found that a piece of cloth material placed lengthwise 
on the race plate will be beneficial to the weaving of 
perfect cloth. This cloth prevents the warp threads from 
touching the hard surface of the race plate and also 
serves as a cushion to the threads when the shuttles are 
thrown through the shed. This material can be corduroy, 
billiard cloth, felt, or woven cotton tape of the required 
width. The felt, billiard cloth, and tape are furnished in 
the widths desired by the factory-supply houses. The 
tape will be found cheap and long wearing; although 
billiard cloth is favored in many mills, due to its lasting 
qualities and softness. The better quality of billiard 


cloth is desirable, as it will outlast the cheap grades five 
to one. 
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Whatever material is used, it is glued to the race plate 
and left to dry before the piece at the center or side 
filling motion is cut out. At each end of the lay, it is 
found advisable to cut a small groove in the race plate, 
into which the ends of the material covering the race 
plate may be glued. This prevents a sudden rise being 
presented to the shuttle, and keeps it from flying out. 
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When this cloth covering is applied to protect the enas, 
t will be necessary to raise the shuttle boxes above the 
evel of the race plate. The boxes should be at all times 
slightly above the level of the race plate to prevent chip- 
ing on the top and also to prevent the shuttle hitting 
the warp threads too harshly. While the shed is rising 
n a box loom, the shuttles are about to change. As the 
shed changes and before the threads going downward 
ave come to a complete rest on the race plate, the shuttle 
is driven out of the box. The same thing happens as 
the shuttle is leaving the shed. As the lay is coming 
front center, the warp threads are raised off the race 
plate as the shuttle passes out of the shed to enter the 
box. This action forces the shuttle up and keeps it in 
this position, riding the warp threads. This requires 
only a fraction of a second and is too fast for the eyes 


to follow. 


On wide looms which are weaving narrow fabrics, the 
shuttles will come down onto the race plate again after 


leaving the shed and before entering the boxes, causing 
the shuttle at times to fly sideways into the box. It will 
be found necessary on wide looms weaving narrow cloth 
to keep the boxes lower (but still above the race plate) 
than on looms weaving material that comes within a few 
inches of the end of the reed or takes up the entire reed 
space. 


Conclusions 


To weave material that has a tendency to be fuzzy, 
therefore, it is first necessary to find the fault and to 
attempt to overcome it. If the fuzz cannot be overcome, 
the weavers should be instructed to keep the yarn behind 
the reed free from beads as much as possible. The 
weavers can draw the beads through the reed dents be- 
fore any serious damage is done. Although this will 
slacken up production, it will be the means of producing 
a better material; and, after all is said and done, this is 
the only right way to weave silk. 


Nomograph for Determining 


Boiler Efficiency 


By W. F. Schaphorst, M. E. 


VERY boiler owner and operator should compel 

himself to answer these questions: ‘What is the 

efficiency of my boiler? How much money can I 
save by improving my grate, furnace, and boiler?” 

Inasmuch as the grate, furnace, and boiler are so 
closely allied—one dependent on the other—it is impos- 
sible to determine their efficiencies separately. The func- 
tion of the grate is to hold the coal in such a way that 
the air can mingle with the coal to best advantage. That 
the grate plays a highly important role in combustion 
has been proved time and again. Plain grates have been 
removed, for example, and the more modern types sub- 
stituted, and savings have invariably been effected. 

The same is true in the furnace. Modern methods 
prove that combustion is far from perfect in many a 
furnace of today. Various manufacturers have various 
methods of perfecting combustion, but in general the 
principles are all the same. It is not the writer’s object 
to discuss “method” here, but rather, to stimu- 
late interest in the possibilities of producing 
a higher degree of efficiency of combustion. 


Mathematical Difficulties 


Nobody doubts that there are good boilers 
and bad boilers. The consensus of engineering 
opinion is that the modern boiler is the most 
efficient of them all. Frequently, nowadays, we 
read about “‘a new boiler-efficiency record.” Of 
course, this record refers to the “combined 
boiler, furnace, and grate efficiency.” The 
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writer has heard complaints about the difficulty of com- 
puting this efficiency. Unless one has a text book 
handy and unless one has had a college education, it 1s 
well-nigh impossible to go through the gymnastics of 
the mathematical end of it. 


Simplifying Calculations 


To simplify these calculations the writer has prepared 
the accompanying nomograph, has made the directions 
for using it as clear as possible. Lay a straight-edge 
across the chart four times, in the order shown on the 
dotted lines 1, 2, 3, 4; and the combined grate, furnace, 
and boiler efficiency is immediately to be found in 
Column F. 

Kor example, let us assume that you are now burning 
coal having a heat value of 12,000 B.t.u. per lb. when 
dry. As fired, however, the coal contains 5% moisture. 
By means of Line 1 connect the 12,000 (Column A) 
with the 5 (Column D) and locate the inter- 
section with Column BC as indicated by means 
of the small dotted circle. Next, you find that 
2,000 Ib. of that coal, as fired, evaporates 16,- 
000 Ib. of water into steam, the steam pressure 
being 130 Ib. per sq.in. absolute. The tem- 
perature of the feed water is 100° F. Connect 
the 2,000 (Column B) with the 16,000 (Col- 
umn £) and locate the intersection with Col- 
umn F. See Line 2. 

In Table I, find the value of H opposite 130 
lb. absolute pressure. You will find that this 
number on the table will read 1,191. Next, in 
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Table I] find the value of h opposite 100° F. feed water 
temperature. You will find it to be 68.01. Subtract / 
from #7 and we have 1,191 68.01 = 1122.99. Now 
locate 1122.99 as closely as possible in Column C and 
connect by means of Line 3 with the intersection already 
located in Column /’. Thus we locate the intersection in 
Column DE marked with a dotted circle. Lastly, bv 
means of Line 4, connect the intersections thus located 
in Columns BC and DE and the intersection with Col- 
umn F gives the answer 79%. 

By following this selfsame method the efficiency of 











A B 3 
Table I. 
400 
Steam Pressure 
Pounds per Potal Heat 
Square Inch in the 
Absolute Steam H 
1104 4 500 
5 1130.5 
10 1143.1 
20 1156 2 ” 
30 1163.9 600 
40 1169 4 
50 1173 6 ee sian 
60 1177.0 00 
70 1179 8 
80 1182 3 
90 1184.4 
100 1186 3 
110 1188.0 
120 1189 6 
130 1191.0 2 . 
140 1192.2 OC 00 
150 1193 4 
160 1194.5 
170 1195.4 
180 1196 4 
190 1197.3 
200 1198 1 
210 1198.8 
220 1199 6 
230 1200.2 
240 1200.9 
250 1201.5 ~ 
260 1202 1 - 8.000 = 
270 1202 6 i 5 
280 1203.1 Cc > 2,000 200 
290 1203 6 ¢ oe 
300 1204.1 2 : 
350 1206.1 + + 9,000 s 
400 1208 0 a + 
450 1209 0 _ = 
500 1210 0 5 ue 
550 1210 0 0 10,000 ” 
600 1210 0 is S 34000 300 
4 iS 
11,000 Q 
u 
Table II. - rs 
= ~k 2.000 © 4000 -F- 400 
Pemperature of Heat in £ 
Feed Water the Water | *% _| 3 9090 = 
Degrees F h v 7 w 5,000 500 
32 0 < 
35 302 ~ —+ 14,000 
0 
, 2% 6000 + 600 
50 18 10 - 15,000 vs 
55 23 11 5 
60 28 12 700 
65 33.12 16,000 
70 38 11 
75 43 11 600 
80 48 09 
85 53 06 900 
90 58 04 
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any ordinary installation can be closely determined, for 
as will be noted the efficiencies shown (Column /’) range 
all the way from 20 to 100%. In instances where the 
weight of coal as fired is greater or less than values given 
in Column BF it is a simple matter to multiply or divide 
in such a way that the chart will be applicable. For 
example, if 60,000 Ib. of coal were fired and 600,000 Ib. 
of water evaporated, simply divide each by 2 and we have 
30,000 (Column B) and 300,000 (Column F). As 
constructed, though, the chart applies to most problems 
met in every-day practice. 
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The Dyestuffs Industry in Europe 


By J. Guthrie Oliver 


= ANY review of the dyestuffs industry in Europe, 
the writer is forced to comment first of all upon the 
development of the trade in Britain. Details of the pro- 
duction for the year 1929 are not to hand, and will not be 
available for some months, but a glance at the tables of 
British production and export shown below will indicate 
the extremely rapid progress which has been made in the 
last two or three years, and which has apparently con- 
tinued during the last year: 


———Toral Production—— Exports——_——_— 
Year Lb. Year Tons 
1924.. .c605..31.. SST 1943... . 2,434 
1925... ccccaw, Seen? POOR: «2 ot comes. 3,793 
1926 \....c.0s.00 Seer 127. ...2 fo eke 3,882 
1927 2. ..2cs.00. SSRIs S92E... coun enue ss 5,199 
10268)... <2 50,907,080 1929 (Ist 11 mos.)... 7,379 


In view of the approaching time when the dyestuffs 
importation act is due to expire, great interest is being 
taken in Britain. It is felt in some quarters that the 
measure of protection given by the 1921 act is no longer 
necessary, and that the British industry should now be 
able to stand on its own feet. It is obvious, on the other 
hand, that this view will be seriously contested by parties 
interested in other directions, and it is expected that the 
question of renewal or otherwise will depend, to a consid- 
erable extent, upon what political party holds sway in 
1931. In the meanwhile the Color Users’ Association 
and the Dyestuffs Industry Development Committee are 
engaged in the preparation of a comprehensive report on 
the situation in all countries. The data collected will then 
be compared with that available in Britain and in due 
course some concrete proposals will doubtless be made. 

The world consumption of dyestuffs is now estimated 
to be in the neighborhood of 200,000 tons per annum. 
Of this amount, Germany accounts for approximately 
85,000 tons, Great Britain 22,000 tons, and France 
16,000 tons. 

The formation of the British Color Council is one of 
the outstanding events of last year. There is little 
doubt that the movement sprang up at least in part as 
a result of the work achieved by the Textile Color Card 
Association of America, and the objects of the new 
British association are very much the same, though the 
working will, in many respects, be different and more in 
accordance with European ideas. The avowed objects 
are the determination, coordination, and propagation of 
color tendencies. 

One of the more interesting features of British dye- 
stuffs production in recent vears has been the increased 
output of the faster and more expensive dyes. British 
manufacturers as mentioned above are, moreover, slowly 
extending the export trade. Imports in the first eleven 
months of 1929 showed an increase of over 20%, largely 
confined to the expensive dyes, and in this respect very 
different from the export trade. During the year, the 
price factor under the dyestuffs act has been reduced 
from 2 to 1.75%, and this has been of considerable 
use to color users, and is no doubt largely responsible 
for the increased imports. 

Prices were reduced for nearly all dyes at the begin- 
ning of 1929 by about one-third. Throughout the year 
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the demand for vats has steadily continued, though 
indigoes have had a lean time. 

German Exports Increase—Production of dyestutts in 
Germany is understood to be at the rate of 80,000 to 
90,000 tons per annum, but, as will be seen from the fol- 
lowing table of German dyestuffs exports, a large pro- 
portion of this is for export: 


—? Metric Tons — 

1928 1927 1926 
Alizarine and alizarine dyes.. 4,537.6 4,063.4 S204 
Aniline and other coal tar dyes 30.650.9 29,734.9 22,373.1 
Indigo, natural and synthetic 11,969.8 14,301.3 12,744.6 


It will be noted that, as in other cases, the indigo trade 
is falling off. Speaking generally, however, while the 
home trade has only been maintained, the German ex- 
port trade has been strengthened. Assistance has also 
been derived from the pact with France, which was ex- 
tended to Switzerland during the year. Toward the end 
of the year the leading manufacturers of black dyestutfs 
agreed on a price convention. Delivery and payment 
conditions as well as quota production were settled. 

The total production of dyestuffs in France shows 
little real expansion, and the position is shown well in 
the attached table: 

Production, 


Imports, Exports, Consumption: 


Year Tons Tons Tons Tons 
1928 16,000 1,500 3,000 14,500 
1927 14,015 1,557 5,050 10,522 
1926 17,107 1,448 4,681 13,874 


Italian Progress Notable—Remarkable progress has 
been shown by the Italian dyestuffs industry since the 
war. In 1918 the Italian organic dye production was 
only about 1,000 tons, but in 1926 this had increased to 
6,987 tons, and some 80 to 90% of home requirements 
were being met. There was a slight reduction in 1927, 
when the output in this class fell to 6,160 tons. Mean- 
while, development in the production of synthetic indigo 
has been going ahead, and patent processes for the newer 
indanthrene dyes have been developed. Vat dyes being 
in such keen request have not been lost sight of, and such 
factories as that at Cesano Maderno are examples of the 
efforts being made by Italy in this as in other branches of 
production. One of the main features of the Italian 
industry has been the concentration of productive effort 
as witnessed by the formation of the ““\CNA” combine. 
Export trade has been developed, and, conversely, the 
import trade has dwindled. 

Switzerland has, on the whole, had a better year. The 
export trade in 1928, so far as aniline dyes are con- 
cerned, amounted to 7,652 tons against 7,557 tons in 
1927. Returns for the later months of 1929 show the 
following position : 


Aniline, Tons Indigo, Tons 


1929 1928 1929 1928 
September. . 702.2 666.7 185.1 135.6 
October... 780.0 749.8 102.7 201.7 
a, ne: 733.8 195.0 143.7 


The main trade is with Germany in anilines, though a 
very large proportion of the indigoes go to China. Swiss 
dyestuffs are also sent in large quantities to the United 
States, while other markets of importance are France, 
Belgium, Britain, and Czecho-Slovakia. 
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Card Settings and Other Mill Problems 
Aired by Eastern Carolinas Group 


OMPARISONS of results 

obtained with various settings 

of cards, discussion of prob- 
lems in yarn spinning and an ad- 
dress on humidity and humidifica- 
tion featured the spring meeting of 
the .Eastern Carolina Division of 
the Southern Textile Association, 
held at Selma, N. C., May 9. 

Approximately 150 members and 
visitors said to have been the largest 
attendance in the history of the di 
vision were guests of the Selma 
Cotton Mills and the Eastern Mfg. Co. local textile 
mills, and every hospitality was extended to visiting 
textile people. Luncheon was served in the Kiwanis 
banquet hall and the Merchants Hotel. 

N. B. Hill, superintendant, Caswell Cotton Mills, Inc., 
Kinston, N. C., was re-elected chairman of the division 
at the afternoon business session, while Clarence C. 
Cates, Edenton (N. C.) Cotton Mills, was elected sec- 
retary 

It was announced that an executive committee of the 
division had been elected at a meeting in Raleigh, N. C., 
April 4, and that this body is composed of the following 
T. W. Mullen, Rosemary, N. C., term of six 
months; George F. Brietz, Selma, N. C., term of 12 
months; C. M. Black, Goldsboro, N. C., term of 18 
months; C. S. Tatum, Raleigh, N. C., term of 24 
months; D. Frank Lanier, Oxford, N. C.. term of 30 
months; and, serving ex officio, the divisional chairman, 


members: 


secretary-treasurer, chairman of the carding section, and 
chairman of the spinning section. 

Members of the Eastern Carolina Division represent 
mills having total invested capital of at least $50,000,- 
VOO, 1t was pointed out by Mr. Brietz in his brief intro- 
ductory remarks, which were followed by an address of 
welcome by F. W. Waters, superintendent of the Selma 
Walter C. 7 aylor, Charlotte, N. C., sec- 
retary of the Southern Textile Association, in respond- 
ing to the welcome, stressed the importance of coopera- 
tive education, such as that resulting from technical dis- 


CLUSSIONS 


public schools. 


as valuable contribution to the economical op 
eration of mills that are represented. 


(he morning session, which was given over to the 
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Norman B. Hill, Chairman 
Eastern Carolinas Section 
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discussion of carding problems, was 
conducted by M. R. Vick, Rose- 
mary (N. C.) Mfg. Co., Mill No. 
2, chairman of the carding section. 
The standard card settings of nine 
mills running on { to 1 in. cotton 
were tabulated from reports of indi- 
vidual members, and are given in 
the table at bottom of next page. 


Standard Card Settings 


It was pointed out by Mr. Mullen 
that the tendency today is toward 
slower carding and that a production of 100 to 120 
lb. per card per ten-hour day is about the average. 
While it was reported that one or two mills were carding 
as high as 200 lb. per card in ten hours, S. L. Mc- 
Cracken, general superintendent, Hart and Fountain 
Cotton Mills, Tarboro, N. C., stressed the point that no 
settings will produce as good work on a card with a 
production of 200 lb. per ten hours, as is possible in 
carding only 135 Ib. per day. 

Settings of cards in the same room on the same work 
cannot all be exactly alike, because of variations in 
clothing and differences in the card itself, it was pointed 
out by J. T. Honeycutt, superintendent, Smithfield 
(N. C.) Mills, Inc. It was stated that a setting between 
12/1000 and 17/1000 in. on feed plate is about correct 
for satisfactory carding of cotton ranging from { to 
1 in., taking into consideration breaking strength of the 
yarn. A vote was taken to determine the majority opin- 
ion as to the correct setting of lickerin to feed plate, 
and it was found that 12/1000 in. received more wide- 
spread endorsement of members present. 

Another vote revealed that 9/1000 in. was preferred 
for the flats to cylinder setting. E. M. Holt, superin- 
tendent, the Erwin Cotton Mills, Plant No. 1, West Dur- 
ham, N. C., presented the results of four tests made on 
work run with different card settings. His opinion was 
that the standard settings were more satisfactory. 
Straight-Tooth Clothing 


Stripping tests on straight tooth card clothing as com- 
pared with regular clothing showed 11% less strips 
on straight tooth clothing, according to a report from 
C. A. Davis, superintendent, Pilot Division, Consolidated 





pears 


Sah rae 


tf 





Textile Corp., Raleigh, N. C. Straight tooth clothing 
vas stripped once each week while ordinary clothing had 
| be stripped three times a day. The breaking strength 
f yarn made from stock carded with straight wire was 
ound to be slightly greater than breaking strength from 
tock carded on ordinary clothing. 

It was stated that 15 cards on straight wire clothing 
equired more careful handling, and were easier to face 
up, but harder to straighten. It was felt that there is 
more strain on the foundation of straight wire clothing 
nd that it might not last so long as ordinary clothing. 

Metallic clothing was discussed. One card with me- 
tallic clothing was said to be running about 24 hours reg- 
ularly before stripping and that it is producing good 
results. J. T. Hilton, associate professor of carding and 
spinning, N. C. State College, Raleigh, N. C., found 
that a four to six pound greater breaking strength could 
be obtained with metallic clothing. He could not see 
much difference in the sliver from ordinary clothing 
after running two hours without stripping, as compared 
with sliver from metallic clothing after a month’s con- 
tinuous running without stripping. 


Spinning Problems 


The discussion of spinning problems, of which the 
afternoon session consisted, was conducted by J. W. 
Cates, superintendent, Edenton (N. C.) Cotton Mills. 
Methods of cleaning spinning rings were described. It 
was found that the rings could be satisfactorily cleaned 
by soaking in soda ash and then scouring with whiting 
and oil. Another member was said to have used a 
small leather wheel operated by a small motor for the 
purpose of burnishing the rings. 

In starting up new spinning rings, it was declared 
that all gum and oil should be removed from the rings. 
Whiting was said to be good for this purpose. It was 
thought to be advisable to change travelers about every 
day or two. 

Clarence Cates presented a paper on the care and 
cleaning of spinning frames, in which he stressed the im- 
portance of frequent inspection of gears, the proper 
lubrication of spinning bolsters, exact alignment of top 
and bottom rolls, and the elimination of excessive oiling 
about the frames. 


To Prevent Breakage 


It was generally felt that the time to change trav- 
elers is a problem that should be decided in each individ- 
ual plant according to its own peculiar conditions. It 
was pointed out that travelers should be changed more 
often in summer than in winter, and more often on 


machines using the warp wind than on filling wind. 

Mr. Brietz stated that tests in his mill had shown 
that the average number of ends down per hour per 
1.000 spindles was about 100. The value of keeping 
accurate check of end breakage and by determining the 
causes of breakage, to reduce the number of ends down 
per hour, was emphasized. Mr. Cates reported that one 
mill was said to have reduced end breakage in spinning 
about 65% as a result of a 25% reduction in the pro- 
duction per card. It was said to have cost less money 
to run the card room overtime and benefit by 65% less 
end breakage, than to speed up cards and not run them 
any overtime. 

Members of the division were enthusiastic in their ap- 
proval of Mr. Cates’ suggestion that everyone attempt to 
encourage the cultivation of better quality cotton and 
more careful ginning operations. 


Principles of Humidification 


The feature of the afternoon session was a discussion 
of humidity and the various systems used for providing 
the desired humidification, by Howard Morrison, engi- 
neer, American Moistening Co., Charlotte, N. C. He 
presented several important points on the care of humid- 
ifying equipment. 

Mr. Morrison outlined the physical laws which control 
the behavior of water vapor and brought out the im- 
portance of relative humidity to the cotton manufac- 
turer, both from the manufacturing standpoint and the 
fact that the relative humidity curve is useful in calculat- 
ing regain, as the curves of both are closely parallel 
over ordinary working ranges. The process of evap- 
orating one pound of water, he stated, absorbed approx- 
imately 1000 B.t.u. and modern methods of humidifica- 
tion, as contrasted with the old method of using live 
steam, took advantage of this cooling factor. 

After briefly describing the four types of humidifying 
equipment in use at the present day, Mr. Morrison 
stressed the necessity for proper ventilation, pointing out 
the errors which were usually made and the loss of hu- 
midity which resulted. In high powered rooms, he 
stated, ventilation is necessary, but should be carefully 
handled. He recommended the frequency rate of hu- 
midifier operation as an index of proper ventilation. 

Mr. Morrison said that too much emphasis cannot be 
placed on the proper cleaning of humidifying equip- 
ment. The large amount of lint and waste matter taken 
from the air makes it vitally important that thorough 
cleaning be done at regular intervals on the inside as 
well as the outside of the equipment, he stated. 





Standard Card Settings (in Fractions of an Inch) as Reported by Nine S.T.A. Mills 


Mote 

Licker Back Knives Licker 
is to Licker Plate -—— Flats to — Doffer Screen to to Screen 
= Feed to to Cylinder o Cylinder Lickerin to 
= Plate Cylinder Cylinder Back Front Cylinder Back Front Screen Lickerin 

22/1000 on ¢ {12 1000 

A 10/1000 7/1000 {93 1000 11/1000 11/1000 7/1000 22/1000 22/1000 | 10 /1000 34/1000 
B 17/1000 7/1000 17/1000 9/1000 9/1000 7/1000 3/16 12/1000 10/1000 29/1000 
Cc 12/1000 7/1000 17/1000 9/1000 9/1000 7/1000 Gia eames 
D 10 /1000 7/1000 17 /1000 11/1000 10 1000 7/1000 17/1000 34/1000 5/1000 hee 
E 7/1000 7/1000 19/1000 10/1000 10/1000 7/1000 34/1000 1/8 5/1000 12/1000 
F 7/1000 7/1000 22/1000 7/1000 7/1000 1000 17/1000 1/8 5/1000 1/8 17/1000 
G 10/1000 7/1000 22/1000 9/1000 9/1000 7 1000 34 1000 68 1000 5 1000 22/1000 
H 12/1000 7/1000 24 1000 10 1000 10 1000 7 1000 24 1000 18 7/1000 1/8 17/1000 
I 7 1000 7 1000 24 1000 {3 en eee 5/1000 = - 34,1000 = 34. 1000 5 1000 34 1000 
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OVERSEERS’ 
ROUND- TABLE 


This department offers a new subject 
It also 
vives readers comments on_ previ- 


for discussion each week. 


ously introduced problems. 


* 


Comparative Merits of Oral and 
Written Orders 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

READING IN the issue of May 3, a discussion of the com- 
parative merits of oral and written instructions to overseers, 
I think that I have a thought to offer. 

Written instructions emanating from the office of the 
superintendent are usually confined to those requiring certain 
results and contain the same words every time the instruc- 
tions are read. 

That does not mean, however, that they convey the same 
thought to the reader every time of reading, but it serves 
to localize responsibility and to place the blame for error 
definitely upon mis-wording or upon mis-reading of the 
instructions. 

The details involved in arriving at the required results, 
however, are essentially dependent on the ability and judg- 
ment of the overseer and should be left in his hands entirely. 

Definite, written orders are a protection to both super and 
overseer and eliminate the possibility of a comeback. 

}. FREDERICK CAHILL. 


I:ditor, Overseers’ Round-Table 


\ SUPERINTENDENT should send a written order, not be- 
cause he does not have confidence in his overseer, but because 
it saves a great deal of confusion, for, by having sent a writ- 
ten report, he knows that the order has reached the over- 
seer who in turn executes it. He should have a carbon 
duplicate copy of all orders sent out so that he could easily 
refer back if an argument should 
order. 


arise over a. specified 
[ am not taking any responsibility from the overseer, for 
if a man should think that he must not 
fully shoulder all responsibility, he would soon let things 
slide and not worry about the outcome, but would simply 
rely upon the super to pull him out of his trouble. A man 
who is overseer must fully realize his position, and use com- 
man sense and judgment, for with these two assets. he will 
go a long way in making a success for himself, his super- 
intendent and his mill Henry F. J. Horn. 


On Right of Appeal Over Head 


of Immediate Superior 


who is overseer 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table 

THE “OVERSEERS’ RouNp-T ABLE” vou started in this maga- 
zine is, in my opinion, one of its best features and I am sure 
it will be read profitably by most of us. 


In the April 26 issue the discussion is: “Should a rebuked 
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That Matter of Report 


s¢ HE other day,” Superintendent Chase said 
at the overseers’ meeting, “I was walking 
through the plant and happened to see one of the 
In this 
particular case the carelessness wouldn’t cause any 
Should I cor- 
rect the man then and there, should I speak to the 
overseer, or should I say nothing and allow the 
overseer to find it out himself ? 


workers doing a job in a careless manner. 


damage, but it started me thinking. 


I think that is a 
question which concerns you men, so I want your 
opinions, particularly since the problem also applies 
to one of you noticing a man in another overseer’s 
department doing his work wrong, or in a careless 
manner.” 

sill said, “I think 
that it is right to speak to the overseer of the de- 


“As far as I’m concerned,” 


partment. After all, the overseer is supposed to 
keep discipline and see that the work is done right. 
If anvone else is allowed to bawl out the workers 
the overseer would soon lose his authority.”’ 

“You and IT always seem to be on opposite sides 
of the fence, Bill,” Pete spoke up, “but I must say 
that the best way to learn is to have an argument, 
so here goes. In my work I have to wander about 
the mill quite a bit. The same thing applies to the 
super and several others. If I run to the overseer 
of a department every time I see anything wrong 
I'll soon get the reputation of being pretty much of 
a spy. I think it is much better for me to speak 
to the worker then and there and point out the 
That 
is fair and above-board and, as we are all working 


error, without really bawling the worker out. 


for the same company, | don’t see much sense in 
splitting hairs about authority.” 


“T haven't had much to say,” Joe, another over- 





employe be allowed to appeal to the superintendent,” and 
| quite agree with Old Bill that, in order to keep discipline 
in a department, the superintendent should not interfere with 
the handling of the employes and should, at all times, uphold 
the decision of the overseer, else he shows lack ot confidence 
in him. 

The overseer is responsible for all that is going on in his 
department and he directs, and sees, that the work is carried 
on according to his instructions. If he sees fit to reprimand 
or punish one of his workers for something he has done or 
failed to do, he should be the final judge, and if the super- 
intendent cannot trust him to be just, and know what he is 
doing, he should remove him and put a better man in his 
place. 

When an employe knows that he can go to the superin- 
tendent with his grudge, real or imaginary, against his 
immediate superior, and get a hearing, he can make it very 
unpleasant for him. If the superintendent should decide that 
the man was treated unfairly and go over the head of the 
foreman, it would create a bad impression among the rest 











rt 

















seer joined in, “but I don’t figure to sit here and 
see Bill and Pete steal all the thunder, so I guess 
I'll jump in with both feet. Both Bill and Pete are 
wrong. The only way to have an overseer amount 
to very much is to let him really run things without 
interference. A good overseer soon finds out where 
careless work is being done without being told or 
having the worker spoken to. I'll admit that when 
there is the possibility of a great deal of damage 
heing done by carelessness, anyone frem the presi- 
dent down to the sweeper should shriek and yell, 
but, in ordinary cases, let the worker alone, let the 
overseer alone, and if things don’t change for the 
better it simply means that the overseer isn’t on 
the job.” 


4 


How do you think the super, or another 
overseer, should handle carelessness 
when he comes upon it in the mill? 


Overseers and others are invited to discuss this 
and other questions brought up in the super’s talks. 
Letters accepted and published will be paid for 
Brevity is desirable. 


without regard to length. 





of the men, the wisdom and ability of the foreman would be 

questioned and diminished in their mind and the discipline 

in that department undermined. Noe. D. WHiTreE. 
Davenport Hosiery Mills, Inc. 


On Elimination of Buck-Passing 


Between Departments 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

PASSING THE buck is an old alibi. Now, Mr. Superin- 
tendent, even though you have overseers who are supposed 
to look after things, get out in the mill yourself, for you may 
have noticed how everyone is on the jump then. 

When most overseers receive a lot of inferior work, they 
pull the old gag that they didn’t do it, but why don’t they 
go back to the preceding overseer and talk things over and 
make them right? But I have never seen it done. 

My suggestion would be to have each overseer have all 
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Conclusions on Buck-Passing 


Throughout the contributions on the prob- 
lem of passing the buck ran the thought 
that the way to elimination lay in building 
up, in the overseers and superintendent, 
the feeling that they were men, above petty 
feelings and jealousies, and that they were 
engaged in a business venture where it was 
more important to find out the what and 
why than the who. Fairness and co- 

It was felt that 
an overseer should have sufficient pride in 


operation were stressed. 


his work to prevent his resorting to the 
buck-passing of the man afraid of his job. 


o 


work which leaves his department inspected by someone 

who is capable, banish petty jealousies, have cooperation at 

all times, and get out in the mill more vourself, Mr. Super. 
JoHN PICONE, 


Heck Silk Co. 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

CooPERATION OF each department is essential, and diligent 
overseers with friendly feeling toward each other necessary, 
to acquire understanding between superintendent and his 
associates. 

Establish an overseers and assistants association, with 
the idea of meeting monthly to promote better understanding 
between all interested in the production of good work; prob- 
lems to be discussed openly on the floor. 

An election of officers makes it easier for this meeting 
to be carried on a strictly business basis, with the secretary, 
president, and chairman. Discussions should go through the 
chair to avoid any personal feeling when troubles crop up. 

After each of these meetings a light luncheon may be 
served and some form of recreation found for those who 
desire to participate. This will bring more harmony among 
our overseers than all the thoughts put together. 

RoBert WELSH. 


Editor, Overseers’ Round Table: 

THE WRITER has sat in on round-table discussions as an 
overseer, as a mill advisor, as a member of a survey group, 
and as a textile engineer. Whether such discussions should 
be held daily, semi-weekly, weekly, monthly, or yearly, as 
an aid for solving such problems as buck-passing, depends 
entirely on the type of agent or superintendent in charge. 

Let us take the superintendent whose experience has been 
in the office or selling end. He knows little about the individual 
machines in the mill, but believes that his overseers know 
their work. Each morning he will look over the reports and 
then, at a meeting of the overseers, ask about the various 
troubles. Usually he has some difficulty in preventing buck- 
passing, but it is the only way he can get to the bottom of 
the problems. 

The situation is different with a man who has worked up 
through the mill, gone to night textile school and who knows 
every operation thoroughly. Such a man can secure far more 
information by going out in the mill and talking with the 
overseers on the job, as he knows their problems; and, very 
often, in cooperating with the overseer, difficulties are pre- 
vented and troubles cured at their source. 

For one type of man the round-table is a good means of 
getting to the source of trouble; the other does not need the 
round-table. One leaves everything to his overseers because 
he can’t do it himself, the other knows just where to look to 
find trouble and what the remedy is. One type listens to the 
buck pass and the other won’t stand for it. Therefore the 
value of round-table discussions for the solution of such 
problems depends, in the writer’s opinion, on the man in 
charge. L. J. Grimes. 
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NEWS about MEN 


Bb. T. Lowe, of the cotton firm of B. T. 
Lowe & Co., of Augusta, Ga., at the recent 
annual meeting of the Augusta Cotton Ex- 
change, was elected president, and W. B. 
Love, of S. M. Whitney Co., was elected 
vice-president. 


J. A. GoopMAN, chairman of the board of 
directors, Real Silk Hosiery Mills, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., entertained Ambassador 
Friedrich Wilhelm von Prittwitz of Ger- 
many and members of his party at the mill 
on May 3, making a complete tour of the 
large plant 


Wittram W. WINDLE, president and 
treasurer of the W. W. Windle Co., Mill- 
bury, Mass., and family, have returned 
from their winter lodge at Pinehurst, N. C. 


Puitie B. Web, of Post & Flagg, has 
been nominated for president of the New 
York Cotton Exchange, to succeed GarpI- 
NER H. MILLER who is now completing his 
second term. Mr. Weld is now serving as 
vice-president of the exchange, which he 
joined in 1927. The election will be held 
on June 2. Other nominations made by the 
nominating committee are: WuULLIAM S. 
DOwDELL, who is with Weil Bros., to suc- 
ceed Mr. Weld as vice-president and T. 
[.AURELLE GUILD, re-nominated for treas- 
urer 


THURMOND CHATHAM, 
Chatham Mfg. Co., Winston-Salem, N. C., 
has been elected president of Winston- 
Salem Rotary Club. Mr. Chatham last 
week was also appointed a member of the 
board of trustees of North Carolina Col- 
lege for Women, Greensboro, succeeding 
his father, the late H. G. CuatHam, who 
was a member of the board for many years 


president of 


N. B 


BATES, of 


Hii, of Kinston, and CLARENCI 
Edenton, N. C., were elected 
president and secretary, respectively, at a 


meeting of the eastern section of the South- 
ern Textile Association, held at Selma, 
N. ( May 9 
¢ 
Cart H. Hart, of York, S. ( was 


elected trustee of both the Blacksburg Spin 
ing Mills and the Bowling Green Spinning 
Mills at a meeting of the creditors of the 
two mills, held May 7 


JoHN J. Stnnortt, president of the Wal- 


nott Knitting Co., Utica, N. Y., has been 
elected head of the Oneida County Auto 
mobile Club for the ensuing year 

JoHN Barnes, head of the Blood Knit- 


ting Co., Amsterdam, N. Y., has sailed for 


an extended sojourn in Europe 


M. J. DEMonp is now president of the 
Raritan (N. J.) Mills; E. J. Suaven 
' mill agent, and 
Thomas Brown, superintendent 


treasurer and 


Secretary GEORGE C 
A. Spratt. Tonn F 


Dunn, WILLIAM 
O'Ner and JAMEs M. 


STERLING, have been appointed by the 
lilac kstone \ alley ( Mass.) Mills Associa- 
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tion a committee to make arrangements for 
the annual clambake and outing with the 
Eastern Connecticut Mills Association. 


G. C. ABERLE, H. C. Aberle Co., and 
JoHN Bromtey, John Bromley & Sons, 
Philadelphia, have been appointed members 
of the Industrial Relations Committee of 
the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce by 
Puitie H. GaApspEN, president. 


W. C. Osporn has been elected president ; 
R. E. SELLers, vice-president and HOottts 
MILLs, second vice-president of the Colo- 
rado Wool Growers’ Association, recently 
incorporated, with headquarters in Den- 
ver, Colo. 


P. W. LitcHFiE.p, president of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., will next year, it 
is said, grow long staple cotton on his 
extensive land holdings, about 25 miles west 
of Phoenix, Ariz. The cotton will be used 
in the Los Angeles plant of the Goodyear 


Textile Mills Co., which produces tire 
fabric. 
JAMES McDowe Lt, who recently was 


placed in charge of the High Point, N. C., 
office of the Hemphill Co., addressed the 
students of the High Point Textile School 
recently on “The Development of the Mod- 
ern Automatic Hosiery Machine.” The lec- 
ture was the second of a series which is 
being conducted in connection with the 
knitting course during the summer semester. 


FRANK H. MeErcatr, treasurer of the 
Farr Alpaca Co., Holyoke, Mass., has 
been appointed chairman of a permanent 
committee on unemployment created as a 
result of conferences between Mayor Wil- 
liam T. Dillon and leading manufacturers 
and business men of the city. A survey 
will be undertaken immediately. 


EMsLIE NICHOLSON, treasurer of the 
Monarch Mills, Union, S. C., recently gave 
a modern building, completely furnished, to 
the economics class of the Monarch graded 
schools. It is said to be one of the best 
equipped buildings of the kind in the State. 


Annual meeting of stockholders of Blood 
Knitting Co. was held at the plant in 
Amsterdam, N. Y. and the following direc- 
tors were elected: JOHN BARNES, JOHN R. 
Bioop, T. B. MCNALLY and Harry SPENCER. 
Officers elected by the directors are: JOHN 
BARNES, president; Harry SPENCER, vice- 
president; JoHN R. Boop, treasurer, and 
F. V. W. BLoon, secretary. 


B. C. Morratr has been advanced from 
the position of personnel manager to pur- 
chasing agent at the Rock Hill (S. C.) 


Printing & Finishing Co., succeeding T. S. 
Robinson 
C. L. Amos, president of the Melrose 


Hosiery Mills, High Point, N. C., one of 
the most important concerns of its kind 
in the South, created an innovation at the 
Knitting Arts Exhibition being held this 
week in Philadelphia by flying to the 
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Camden, N. J., airport in his own plane 
from High Point. Mr. Amos brought his 
superintendent with him, regarding this 
merely as a modern way of keeping his 
business engagements. Mr. Amos_ has 
owned his own plane for some time, and 
wherever possible makes long distance 
jumps in it rather than by the railroad. 


W. S. WHEELER, JR., formerly of the 
McCallum Hosiery Co., of Northampton, 
Mass., has become affiliated with the 
Duplan Silk Corp., in its commission de- 
partment. Mr. Wheeler will work in con- 
junction with hosiery throwing sales and on 
the mutual problems of the hosiery manu- 
facturer and throwster. 


T. M. MarcHAnt, president of the Vic- 
tor-Monaghan group of mills, and W. C. 
3EACHAM, president of the Peoples Na- 
tional Bank of Greenville, S. C., jointly 
donated $1,000 to purchase improved cotton 
seed for cotton farmers of Greenville 
County in the effort to interest growers in 
raising a quality of longer staple and better 
fiber. 


FRANK Ho Lem, manager, Calgary Knit- 
ting Co., Ltd., Calgary, Alta., Canada, 
claimed one of the long distance records 
for visitors to the Knitting Arts Exhibition, 
Philadelphia, this week, journeying ap- 
proximately 3,500 miles to reach Philadel- 
phia. Mr. Lem’s concern manufactures 
sweaters and he showed great interest in 
the latest type knitting machines on display 


L. L. Pacer has been appointed credit 
manager of the Jantzen Knitting Mills, 
Portland, Ore., succeeding A. J. CorMACK, 
who is leaving for England this week. 


GEORGE ENDICOTT, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Smith & Dove division 
of the Ludlow ( Mass.) Manufacturing As- 
sociates, Andover, Mass., has been ap- 
pointed receiver for the John A. Dunn Co., 
Gardner, Mass., chair manufacturers, which 
has been petitioned in bankruptcy by 
creditors. 


H. C. SrockpaLe, formerly wool and 
mohair buyer for John & James Dobson, 
Philadelphia, is now connected with Boston 
office of S. Silberman & Sons. 


NorRMAN E. Horn has resigned as gen- 
eral sales manager of the Propper-McCal- 
lum Hosiery Co., at Northampton, Mass.. 
to take an executive position with Welling- 
ton, Sears & Co., of New York and Boston, 
in its marketing division. He will begin 
his new duties in New York, May 19. Mr. 
Horn went to the McCallum Hosiery Co. 
in 1924. 


NorMAN E. D. SHEPPARD, secretary of 
the Canadian Woolen & Knit Goods Manu- 
facturers’ Association and also of the Silk 
Association of Canada, has recently been 
visiting various textile centers in Ontario: 
and Quebec with a view to inspecting the 
mills and making himself acquainted with 
their executives. 


+ 











joun E. Paice, former treasurer of the 
Central Mills Co., Southbridge, Mass., has 
succeeded his father, the late Calvin D. 
Paige, as president of the Southbridge Sav- 
ings Bank. 


FRANK D. LeEveRING, formerly assistant 
treasurer, Eavenson & Levering Co., Cam- 
den, N. J., has been elected vice-president 
of that concern. Mr. Levering is also sec- 
retary of the Philadelphia Wool & Textile 
\ssociation. 


F. D. TrLtLtotson, buyer, and C. L. Mar- 
rIN, superintendent of the Indera Mills, 
of Winston-Salem, N. C., were recently 
elected to the directorate of the company. 


PauL DE KonInG, recently export sales 
manager for the Jantzen Knitting Mills, 
Portland, Ore., has been appointed manager 
in charge of sales and advertising for 
Jantzen Australia, Ltd., and sailed early 
in May. GrorGE HINKLE who has been in 
the credit department at Jantzen’s Port- 
land headquarters succeeds Mr. De Koning 
as export sales manager. FE. C. KLinp- 
WORTH is manager of the Australian plant. 


A. P. Sacus, art director, Schwarzen- 
bach-Huber Co., Union City, N. J., has 
left for a trip abroad, and will visit France, 
Italy and Switzerland, expecting to return 
about July 1. While in Europe, Mr. Sachs 
will investigate a new process of fabric 
printing. 


J. A. PerkINs, agent of the Harmony 
Mills, Cohoes, N. Y., has deeded a plot of 
ground owned by the company to the mu- 
nicipality on which a modern gymnasium 
will be erected. 


W. H. Cooper, formerly general manager 
of S. Sanford & Sons, Amsterdam, N. Y., 
has returned after passing the winter in 
California. 


Joun R. Marsu, formerly assistant man- 
ager of the public relations department of 
the Georgia Power Co., has been promoted 
to manager of that department, succeeding 
Linton K. Starr, who has resigned on 
account of ill health. 


CuHarLes F. ALEXANDER, superintendent 
of Powdrell & Alexander, Inc., Danielson, 
Conn., has gone to Los Angeles, Cal., to 
establish a branch plant for the corporation. 
His family will join him in the fall. 


Wittr1am C. HINCHCLIFFE, for many 
years superintendent of the Dallas Mfg. 
Co., at Huntsville, Ala., now a resident of 
Crescent City, Fla., has returned to Hunts- 
ville, accompanied by Mrs. Hinchcliffe, for 
a visit. 


Ropert S. MEBANE, JR., has severed his 
connection with the Republic Cotton Mills, 
Great Falls, S. C., where he was superin- 
tendent of Plants No. 1 and No. 2. His 
future plans have not been announced. 


W. E. Doak has resigned as second hand 
with the O’Melia Silks, Fonda, N. Y., to 
take a similar position at the Canadian 
branch of the Superior Silk Mills. 


FRANK Espy, formerly overseer of finish- 
ing for the Beoli Mills, American Woolen 
Co., Fitchburg, Mass., has taken the posi- 
tion as overseer of finishing for the Devon- 
shire Mills, Goffs Falls, N. H. 


JoHN J. GANNON has been appointed 


overseer of carding and spinning for the 
Otis Co. in Ware, Mass. 


WALTER GLEDHILL, formerly overseer of 
finishing for the Weybosset Mills and 
later with the Riverside Mills, at Provi- 
dence, R. I., has accepted the position as 
overseer of finishing for the Gonic (N. H.) 
Mfg. Co. 


W. L. Hicks, is now overseer of weaving 
at the Winfield (Ala.) plant of the Ala- 
bama Mills Co. 


JosepH HowpinG has resigned his posi- 
tion as overseer of weaving for the Fisher 
Mig. Co., Fisherville, Mass., to accept a 
similar position in Providence, R. I. 


EpMUND A. MAYNARD, overseer of the 
preparing department of the Linen Thread 
Co. of Massachusetts, North Grafton, 
Mass., has retired owing to the closing of 
this department. 


W. T. Morton, formerly head of the 
spinning department at the Middleburg 
Mills, Inc., of Batesville, S. C., has ac- 


cepted a similar position with the Aragon- 
Baldwin Cotton Mills, of Rock Hill, S. C. 


WARREN H. PEARMAN, formerly overseer 
of twisting at the Aldora Mills, of Barnes- 
ville, Ga., is now with Mill No. 3, of the 
Goodyear Clearwater Mills, Atco, Ga. 


WILLIAM STEWART, formerly finisher at 
plant of the Onondaga Textile Mills, Inc., 
New London, Conn., has been employed as 
finisher by Hirst-Roger Co., North Wales, 
Pa., manufacturers of carpets and rugs. 
GRADY TRIPLET is now overseer of the 
card room at the Gem Yarn Mills, of Cor 
nelius, N. C. 


A. J. WRIGHT 
twisting at the 


Mills, N. C. 


second han‘ in 


Mills, Hope 


is 


now 
Rockfish 


L. F. WittiaMs, formerly overseer of 
weaving at the Martinsville (Va.) Cotton 
Mills, now holds a similar position with the 
Russellville (Ala.) plant of the Alabama 


Mills Co. 


V. PHILLIPS is now superintendent of the 
Aponaug Mfg. Co., at West Point. Miss., 


succeeding W. T. JEFFRIES, who recently 
resigned. 
w 


Gus WHITEHEAD, of Havre de Grace, 
Md., has been made superintendent of the 
Harford Mills, Inc., successors of the 
H. D. Brooks Textile Co., Inc., upholstery 
fabrics manufacturers of Havre de Grace 


B. C. Barton, formerly of Humboldt, 
Tenn., is now connected with the Lincoln 


Mills, Huntsville, Ala. 


Gorpon R. Hope, who has been attached 
to the laboratory of the educational and 
cooperative merchandising departments of 
the American Bemberg Corp., will have 
charge of the southern territory, having 
been transferred to the sales department of 
the corporation, with headquarters in 
Greensboro, N. C. 


LUTHER ATHERTON is now general over- 
seer of carding and spinning at the Cowi- 
kee Mills, Union Springs, Ala. 


P. J. BENNETT is now overseer of slash- 
ing and weaving at the Griffin (Ga.) 
Mfg. Co. 
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Obituary 


William H. Baldwin 


William Henry Baldwin, senior part- 
ner of Woodward, Baldwin & Co., and 
one of the last of the old-time cotton 
goods merchants, died in the late eve- 
ning of May 8, at the Doctors’ Hospital, 
New York. Death came unexpectedly, 
as he had been ill only a short time and 
his condition seemed to be improving. 
Funeral services were held in Trinity 
Church, New York, on _ Saturday 
morning. The body was then removed 


to Waterbury, Md., where services were 
Baldwin 


conducted in_ the Memorial 





William H. Baldwin, from an old photo- 


graph, no recent picture being available 


Church on Sunday afternoon. Burial 
followed in the church cemetery. 

Mr. Baldwin was born in Waterbury, 
Md., Feb. 11, 1860, the son of Richard 
and Sophronia Baldwin. He went to 
Baltimore when he was about 16 years 
of age, where he first joined the firm of 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co., coming te 
the New York office about three years 
later. In his earlier days he traveled 
the southern territory for many years. 
This, together with the fact that Wood- 
ward, Baldwin & Co. sponsored and 
became selling agents for the first 
southern mills that were begun in the 
’70s and ’80s, was largely responsible for 
his prominent identification with the 
growth of the southern industry im later 
vears. Mr. Baldwin was made a mem- 
ber of the firm in 1884 and acceded to 
the senior position in 1918 after the re- 
tirement of Elijah P. Smith. 

Except while seriously ill about three 
years ago, Mr. Baldwin had been active 
in the direction of the affairs of the com- 
pany until recently. He became ill 
early in April, but had been going to 
his office intermittently up to within six 
days of his death. Mr. Baldwin was a1 
ardent, life-long Democrat and had 4 
wide acquaintance in political circles. He 
was a member of the National Demo- 
cratic Club as well as the Manhattan 
Club, Knickerbocker Club, Merchants’ 
Club, Maryland Club, Lido Country 
Club and Society of the Cincinnati. He 
was also a member of the Associat‘on of 


(Continued on page 91) 
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NEWS about MILLS 


Cotton 


Powdrell & Alexander, Inc., Killingly, 
Conn., with branch plants in Danielson 
Ballouville, Conn., are to establish 
a branch plant at Angeles, Cal., to 
care of the Pacific Coast trade. 
Alexander, superintendent of 
will be 


and 
Los 
take 
Charles 


the Danielson branch in charge 
of the new plant and make the prelim- 
inNary arrangements. 


Grosvenor-Dale Co., North Grosvenor- 
Dale, has suspended night work 

its two mills They operated three 
days last week. 


Conn., 


Mill, West Point, Ga., has 
installed nine units of Firth- 
Smith bunchless automatic cleaners to 
serve the new Universal high 
warpers. 


Lanett 
recently 


speed 


Harford Mills, Inc., Havre de Grace, 
Md., recently formed by T. M. Richards 
and associates, have purchased the local 
mill and business of the H. D. Brooks 
lextile Co., and will continue operations 
under the new ownership. The Brooks 
company succeeded to the Chesape = 
Weaving Mill some time ago. Alice 
Keegan, manager at the mill for 
Brooks company, will continue in 
capacity for the new owner. 


the 
that 


Newmarket (N. H.) Mfg. Co., which 
has for some time been operating four 
days a week, will resume work on a full 
week schedule, as announced by Walter 
N. Gallant, agent. 


Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Manchester, 
N. H., has installed the weaving equip- 
ment recently purchased from the Lan- 
caster Mills, Clinton, Mass., and some 
of the looms are now in _ operation. 
Obsplete equipment has been removed 
from the different units and junked. 


Cross Cotton Mills Co., Marion, N. C., 
recently erected a combination bath 
house and beauty parlor adjoining the 
plant for the convenience and pleasure 
of emploves. There are hot and cold 
with dressing rooms for both 
women 


showe rs. 


nien and 


Royall Cotton Mills, of Wake 


Forest, 


Woodside Cotton Mills Co. with 
plants at Greenville, Simpsonville and 
Fountain Inn, S. C., and the Easley Cot- 
ton Mills, with plants at Easley and 
Liberty, S. C., have made announcement 
to the effect that they will shut down 
completely for two weeks in June and 
July. 


Abbeville (S. C.) Cotton Mills, as an- 
nounced by J. F. Barnwell, secretary- 
treasurer, will inaugurate the system of 
alternate week operations, beginning 
with the week of May 19. 


Victor-Monaghan Co., of Greenville, 
S. C., which has been operating at 65% 
capacity during the last three months, 
will readjust the operating schedules so 
as to run only 50% capacity for an in- 
definite period. 


Wool 


Mayfield (Ky.) Woolen Mills, manu- 
facturers of woolens for men’s clothing, 
are now operating on a day and night 
basis. 


George H. Gilbert Mfg. Co., Gilbert- 
ville, Mass., is to shut down temporarily 
as soon as the present stock is run out. 


Webster (Mass.) Mills of the Amer- 
ican Woolen Co., plan to add 200 to 
their force of 800, according to Charles 
H. Park, agent, who stated that indica- 
tions point to the continued operation 
of the plant on the present schedule, 
which includes the operation of day and 
night shifts in some departments. He 
is cooperating with the town officials in 
giving work to the unemployed. 


Oxford Woolen Co., North Oxford, 
Mass., which was adjudicated bankrupt 
on April 30, will hold its first meeting of 
creditors before the referee in bank- 
ruptcy in Worcester, Mass., on May 22, 
when a trustee will be appointed. 


American Hair Felt Co., Newark, 
N. J., has filed plans for alterations in 


mill at 139 Lockwood St., to cost about 
$5,000. 


Oregon Worsted Co., Portland, Ore- 


N. C., have awarded the contract for gon, of which Roy T. Bishop is presi- 
Diesel engine units to be installed in ent, has received the contract to fur- 
their power plant. This company manu- "ish worsted and woolen yarns for the 
ctures sheeting duck and 20s-2 varns, Tetail system of Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
perating 16,000 spindles and 132 looms. All the yarn will be manufactured in 
the Portland plant and an increased 
Rosemary Mfg. Co., of Roanoke number of employes is planned. 
Rapids, N ( is now installing a 
Hermas shearing machine and a Hermas Archibald Holmes & Sons, Philadel- 
rushing mac e purchased through its phia, Pa., have awarded contract for the 
thern agents. the Carolina Specialty erection of their new mill building at 
Co., from the Hermas Machine Co K St. & Erie Ave., to Cramp & Co.., 
building to cost approximately $300,000. 
Warren (R. I.) Mfg. Co., manufac- M. Ward Eastby was the architect. The 
turing twills, sateens and muslins, will company is located at Allegheny Ave. 
close down July 1, for an indefinite & A St., at present, manufacturing wilton 
perio \bout 800 men have been em- carpets and rugs. 
ployed; 400 were let go May 10 and the 
balance will be kept until orders are *Brucetown Woolen Mills, Clearbrook, 
pleted Va., expect to have the new mill in 
operation by the middle of June. The 
*Indicat tion of project main building plans were drawn so that 
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additions may be constructed as needed. 
Machinery and equipment are now being 


purchased by E. B. Russell, general 
manager. 
Wayne Knitting Mills, Inc., Fort 


Wayne, Ind., have awarded a general 
contract to the Indiana Bridge & Con- 
struction Co., Central Building, Fort 
Wayne, for a one-story boiler plant, 65 x 


108 ft., brick and reinforced concrete 
type, to cost over $75,000, with equip- 
ment. Lockwood Greene’ Engineers, 


Inc., 400 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill., are architects and engineers. 


Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Indianapolis, 
Ind., are running on a capacity 24-hr. 
day schedule, giving employment to a 
working force of about 4,700 operatives, 
and will continue on that basis for an 
indefinite period. 


Brown Hosiery Co., Lowell, Mass., 
has purchased some dyeing and other 
equipment from the Lancaster Mills, 
Clinton, Mass., in liquidation. 


Van Raalte Co., Paterson, N. J., is 
continuing production on close to normal 
schedule, devoting considerable portion 
of output to a new line of sport hose. 


Blood Knitting Co., Amsterdam, N. Y.. 
has resumed operations following a cur 
tailment of several weeks. 


Warner Knitting Co., Inc., Clayton, 
N. Y., is increasing operations by taking 
on additional workers. 


Anchor Knitting Mills of L. E. Har- 
rower & Son, Hagaman, N. Y., are 
now running near capacity with some 


additional workers. 


Frederic Conde, Inc., Oswego, N. Y.., 
which was issued a certificate of incor- 
poration, on April 28, will take over and 
operate the Conde mills, founded by the 
late Frederic Conde, and operated since 
his death several years ago by Mary 
Kingsley Conde, his widow. The cor- 
poration is authorized to issue 200 shares 
of no par value and the directors named 
to serve until the first annual election 
are Walter H. Saunders, Richard V. 
Carpenter and Evelyn P. Luquer all of 
48 Wall St., New York City. 


Capital Knitting Co., Waterford, N. Y.., 
is now turning out a new line of auto- 
mobile cleaning cloth in addition to its 
other lines. 


Olga Knitting Mills, Watertown, 
N. Y., are increasing operations by en- 
larging the working force in all depart- 
ments. 


*Knit Products Corp., Belmont, N. C.., 
which was organized several months 
ago, has completed its new plant. The 
building and equipment represents an 
investment of about $150,000, including 
15 full-fashioned knitting machines. 
which have a monthly capacity of 6,500 
pairs of hose. Officers of the company 
are, as follows: A. C. Lineberger, Bel- 
mont, president; S. H. McDonald, Char- 





lotte, N. C., vice-president; A. F. Dich- 
tenmueller, secretary, treasurer and 
manager. 


Hoover Hosiery Co., Concord, N. C., 
according to recent reports, is increasing 
its productive capacity about 25%. Full- 
fashioned hosiery is produced by this 
concern. The plant is running day and 
night. 


Robbins Knitting Co., of High Point, 
N. C., is now operating in its new three- 
story brick building recently completed 
on the lot adjoining its former plant. 
The company now has 225 circular ma- 
chines on men’s and women’s seamless 
hosiery. 


Shoaf-Sink Hosiery Mill Co., Lexing- 
ton, N. C., is installing 50 new 340 needle 
silk knitting machines to produce silk 
chiffon crepe hose, bringing the total 
in the plant up to 290 machines. 


*Pine State Knitwear Co., Mount Airy, 
N. C., is scheduled to begin operations 
May 15. The plant will manufacture 
sweaters and bathing suits, operating 15 
knitting machines and 13 sewing ma- 
chines, producing 25 dozen finished 
pieces per day. Approximately 35 per- 
sons will be employed at the beginning, 
and more added as is necessary. 


Windsor Mills, Philadelphia, Pa., 
manufacturers of full-fashioned hosiery, 
are operating all machines on dull luster 
hosiery. 


Interwoven Mills, Inc., Martinsburg, 
W. Va., have adopted the four-day-a- 
week schedule for their knitting depart- 


Silk 


B. Edmund David, Inc., Paterson, 
N, J 48 maintaining regular production 
at mill, giving employment to the same 
working quota as operating for some 
weeks past. A considerable part of out- 
put is understood to be devoted to a 
special line of plain silks. 


Mart Silk Co., Paterson, N. J., re- 
cently chartered with a capital of $100,- 
000, to operate a local broad silk mill, 
will be represented by Koch & Simon, 
146 Washington St., Paterson, attorneys. 
The company is headed by Morris Gold, 
Paterson. 


R. & G. Silk Throwing Co., Inc., 
Bloomsburg, Pa., recently formed with 


a capital of $100,000, divided into 1000 


shares of $100 par value, each, will be 
represented by Joseph Simpson, 729 
Poplar St.. Bloomsburg. The company 
plans operation of a local mill. George 
FE. Keller, 135 East First St., Blooms- 
burg, and Alex T. Riel, 102 Division 
\ve., Hasbrouck Heights, N. J., are 


interested in the new company. 


Schwarzenbach, Huber Co., will dis- 
continue business in Lebanon, Pa., and 
has ordered its plant shut down. The 
equipment will be shipped to the com- 
pany’s mills in Pennsylvania. The plant 
at Norwich, Conn. has been permanently 
closed. 


Stemton Silk Co., Northampton, Pa, 
An involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed against this company. 


“Indicates previous mention of project. 


Siegfried Silk Co., Inc., North Cata- 
sauqua, Pa., recently organized with a 
capital of $20,000, to operate a loca 
broad silk mill will be represented by 
Samuel Altshuler, 640 Belmont St., 
Easton, Pa., who has been elected 
treasurer. Nathan Diniod, 124 Wayne 
Ave., Easton, is also interested in the 
new organization. 


Rayon 


Industrial Rayon Corp., Covington, 
Va., will let contract on May 15 for 
construction of a large addition to the 
plant, at a cost of more than $1,000,000. 
John W. Cowper Co. and the John 
T. Wilson Construction Co., of Rich- 
mond, are bidding for the contract. The 
new unit, it is understood, calls for 
eight buildings closely connected with 
one another, of one-story each, and 
actual work will begin in June, in the 
expectation of completion within seven 
or eight months. 


DuPont Rayon Co., Ampthill, Va. has 
acquired additional land south of its 
holdings, facing several hundred feet on 
the Seaboard Air Line Railway, for 
future expansion purposes. 


Finishi 

Textile Dyeing Co., Paterson, N. J., 
is pushing construction on its new mill 
unit, and proposes to have the plant 
ready for service at an early date. A 


large increase in present production will 
be carried out. 


Hampton Co., Easthampton, Mass., 
has been chartered with a capital ot 
$3,000,000, to take over and expand local 
company of same name. It is under- 
stood that increased production will be 
carried out, particularly in connection 
with rayons. The incorporators are 
Robert K. McConnell, and Raymond B. 
King, both of Northampton, Mass.; and 
john BR. Hart, York, S: C. 


Carolina Dyeing & Winding Co., of 
Mount Holly, N. C., is reported to be 
planning to increase its facilities for the 
Warping and twisting of rayon yarns. 


Apponaug (R. I.) Co., has taken out a 
permit for new one-story addition to 
mill, 42x110 ft., to. cost about $20,000. 
It will be equipped as a finishing de- 
partment. 


Miscellaneous 


Barbour Flax Spinning Co., Green- 
wich, N. Y., is now operating on full 
time schedules with a normal working 
force. 


Walla Walla, Wash. J. Sidney Star- 
ling, formerly of Tonawanda, N. Y., and 
who for the last two years has been su- 
pervising installation of equipment at 
plant of the Pacific Coast Linen Mills, 
at Vancouver, Wash., has purchased the 
machinery in the State penitentiary jute 
mill. 


Universal Textiles Corp., Philadelphia, 


Pa., has leased space in the Masland 
Carpet Mills, Amber & Willard Sts. 
They will be located on the fifth floor 


of the building on the southeast corner. 
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Textile Patents 


BLEACHING liquors, Process for stabilizing. 
1,754,163. Fritz Draisbach, Ludwigshafen- 
on-the-Rhine, Germany. Assigned to the 
Firm Joh. A. Benckiser Chemische Fabrik, 
Ludwigshafen-on-the-Rhine, Germany. 

BLEACHING method and composition. 1,754,- 
914, William B. Stoddard, Stamford, 
Conn. Assigned to Pilot Laboratory, Inc., 
Arlington, N. J. 

BLEACHING, Unsymmetrical organic peroxide 
for. 1,754,913. William B. Stoddard, 
Stamford, Conn., and Robert V. Townend 
and Vaman R. Kokatnur, Kearny, N. J. 
Assigned to Pilot Laboratory, Inc., Arling- 
ton, N. J. 

BLHACHING vegetable 

Process of rapidly. 

Gustav Schwalbe, 


fibers of any kind. 

1,754,909. Carl 

Eberswalde, and Her- 
mann Wenzl, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Ger- 
many. Assigned to I. G. Farbenindustrie 
Aktiengesellschaft, Frankfort, Germany. 

BLOCK-PRINTING machine and method of 
operating the same. 1,753,265. Daniel 
S. Holt, New Brunswick, N. J. Assigned 
to Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

BRAIDER bobbin. 1,753,341. Anthony Hlavac, 
Chicago, Ill. Assigned to Eber J. Hub- 
bard, Berwyn, IIl. 

CELLULOSE, Product from 
tives of. 1,754,164. 
New York. 

Corb machine. 
New York. 

CoTTron, Curved seed board for. 1,755,008. 
William Maurice Johnston, Amite, La. 
Assigned to Gullett Gin Co., Amite, La. 

COTTON picker. 1,753,919. James H. Cooper, 
Chicago, Ill. 

DRYER, Loop. 1,755,006. 
thal, Philadelphia, Pa. 
tor & Schwartz, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

DYBBATH, Nonaqueous. 1,754,285. Eugene 
R. Schlatter, Little Falls, N. J. Assigned 
to Dip-It Inc., New York. 

DYEING regenerated cellulose 
Process for. 1,755,119. Henry Jordan, 
Wilmington, Del. Assigned to E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

DYFING shearlings and the like, Method of. 


deriva- 
Dreyfus, 


organic 
Camille 


1,754,335. Herman P. Ruf, 


Alpheus O. Hurx- 
Assigned to Proc- 


materials, 


1,754,287. John G. Shoemaker, South 
St. Paul, Minn. Assigned to A. C. Law- 
rence Leather Co., Boston, Mass. 
ENGRAVING machine. 1,754,256. Lorenz 
Konrad Braren, Munich, Germany. As- 
signed to the Firm Friedrich Deckel, 
Fabrik fur Prazisionsmechanik und 


Maschinenbau, Munich, Germany. 
Fapric for technical purposes. 1,753,845. 
Eduard V. Asten, Eupen, Belgium, and 
Harold Newlin Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Assigned to Von Asten & Cie., Societe en 


Commandite, Eupen, Belgium. 

FABRIC-RUBBING roller. 1,753,201. Paul 
Edlich, Delawanna, N. J. 

FaBRics, Treating. 1,753,447. Le Roy 
Seidell and George B. Jack, Jr., New 
York. Assigned to Jaton Mfg. Corp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

FELT manufacture. 1,754,919. Van A. Wal- 


Assigned to American 

Chicago, Ill. 

Method of and mechan- 
1,753,948. John Nilsen 

Ill. Assigned to Western 
New York. 

Method and apparatus 

Ivar L. Sjostrom, North 
Andover, Mass. Assigned to Manufac- 
turers’ Machine Co., North Andover, Mass. 

FOLDING device. 1,754,038. Herbert W. 
Orndoff, New Orleans, La. Assigned to 


lin, Chicago, Ill. 
Hair & Felt Co., 
FIBROUS material, 
ism for working. 
Selvig, Chicago, 
Electric Co., Inc., 
FINISHING fabrics, 
for. 1,753,251. 


The E. V. 3enjamin Co., Inec., New 
Orleans, La. sae : 
FOLDING machine. 1,753,648. Walter L. 


Dixon, Boston, Mass. Assigned to Reece 
Folding Machine Co., Boston, Mass. 

HOSIERY. 1,754,185. John M. Allen, To- 
ronto, Ontario, Canada. Assigned to 
Scott & Williams, Inc., New York. 


JACQUARD knitting machines, Master testing 


eard for. 1,753,343. Frank Hug, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Assigned to Franklin Knitting 
Mills, Inc., New York. 

KNITTING machine, Circular. 1,754,151. 
Frank Leonard Elliott, Hildebran, N. C. 
Assigned to Scott & Williams, Inc., New 
York. 

KNITTING machine, Full-fashioned. 1,754,680. 
Kenneth Howie, Norristown, Pa. Assigned 


to Wildman Mfg. Co., Norristown, Pa. 
KNITTING machine, Full-fashioned.  1,754,- 
681. Kenneth Howie, Norristown, Pa. 
Assigned to Wildman Mfg. Co., Norris- 
town, Pa. 
KNITTING machine, Full-fashioned. 1,754,- 
682. Kenneth Howie, Norristown, Pa. 


Assigned to Wildman Mfg. Co., Norris- 
town, Pa. 

Loom. 1,753,457. Joseph Thexton, Jr., and 
Henry Tomlinson, Fall River, Mass. 
Assigned one-fourth to Joseph E. Freeling 
and one-fourth to Frank Riley, Fall 


River, Mass. 
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Questions and 
Answers 





























We undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our 
ability, questions pertaining to textile matters received from any 


regular subscriber to TEXTILE WoORLD ; 
Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 
in the case of damage to material, a sample should be sent. We 


do not undertake routine analysis of woven or knitted fabric 
construction, or investigation involving unusual expense 

All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person 
inquiring, not for publication, but as evidence of good faith. The 
identity of those seeking information on technical subjects will 
not be disclosed. 


Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed 
by the correspondent’s name unless the letter itself contains a 
request that the name be withheld EDITOR. 


Bunches in Cotton Roving 


Technical Editor: 

I would appreciate some information as to what causes 
the bunches in my roving and where they are formed. 
I aim in charge of the fly frames and my employer seems 
to think the trouble is there and not at the cards, 
combers, or drawing frames. The combers are French 
type. I am enclosing a few strands with bunches for 
inspection, and your opinion of the matter would be 


very much appreciated. (7194) 


easily removed from the 
strands of roving and because they have not been drafted 
out, we believe that they are either bunches of clearer 
waste that drop down off the clearer over the front top 
roll, or they are bunches of fly or lint that gather in the 
at ie top of the flyer, or inside the arm of the flyer, 


ana finally are carried along with the roving passing 
through. 


Because these bunches are 


(he samples of roving were enlarged when received, 
due to handling in the mail; but for this explanation it 
will be correct to assume that the size is between two 
and four hank. Any bunches caused at the cards, draw 
frames, or combers would have been drafted out, and 
the fibers of the bunches would be more evenly mixed 
with the fibers of the good stock. From the conditions 
noted, these bunches are being put in at the process at 
which these samples were obtained. 

\We make the 
ing the bunches: 

1. With either revolving-type or 


following six suggestions for overcom- 


cover-type cleaners, 
put on new clearer cloth if the present is worn out or 
oily. If only the nap is worn or pressed down, it may 
he possible to bring it out or improve its present condi- 
tion by using an old piece of card clothing. 

2. Clean out the eyes or tops of the flyers. They 
should be blown out with air at least yearly and 
smoothed or polished. It is possible to have the opera- 
tors clean a certain number of flyer tops each day; this 
will reduce not only bunches, but also oil spots. 

3. Stop the roving machines two, three, or four times, 
depending on the hank roving, at regular intervals during 
the building of the bobbin. At such times wipe the 


flvers to remove the lint or fly hanging on them. Some 
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mills on fine goods and yarns have painted white spots 
or lines on the back supporting shaft, instructing the 
operatives to clean the flyers when the cone belt is in 
line with the spots. 

4. Do not lay empty bobbins on the roller beam at 
any time. Some mills allow operators to do this previous 
to the doffing time, but it is poor practice. 

Where possible, take off the back boards or covers 
if the back roving is dragging over them on its way to 
the back rolls or trumpets. By this we do not mean to 
remove covers or boards that prevent the oil from flying 
from high-speed gears and shafts. 

Wipe the roller beam at the starting up of the 
frame immediately after doffing. If the roller beam has 
to be wiped again during the run, stop the frame or use 
a roller-beam cleaner. 


5 
Melton Finish Roughs Up 


Technical Editor: 

We are herewith enclosing a sample of coating. We 
have tried several times unsuccessfully to eliminate the 
roughing up on both face and back. When the cloth ts 
well covered, it has a tendency to rub; and in some of 
the experiments in which we have taken off some of the 
nap, the weave shows. Will you please advise us how 
the cloth could remain covered as in the sample, but 
without danger of rubbing? (7176) 


The character of stock used very often controls the 
appearance of the finished fabric; for, if the stock has 
not the necessary amount of felting property and at the 
same time is short, a long nap will hide the texture of 
the fabric while a short nap will show the warp and 
filling threads plainly. 

This type of cloth should be well covered before 
fulling. If it is well napped and the face is thereby 
covered as much as it will stand, the cover will have a 
tendency to felt into the cloth during the milling process. 
Since it is a melton finish, a well-felted, well-covered 
bottom is the essential requirement. Roughing up after 
finishing will not be prevented unless these qualifications 
are already cared for. Once the napping and fulling 

rave been done, it is best not to disturb the nap any more 
than is necessary in shearing, brushing, and pressing. 


¢ 


Weighting Souple with Sumac 


Technical Editor: 

In the April 26 issue of Textrte Wortp there ap- 
peared an inquiry in reference to the weighting of souple 
silk with sumac to obtain 22-0z. weight. While the 
inquiry was answered quite fully, I feel that some details 
could be added that would materially improve and in- 
crease the weight of souple silk, and perhaps enable one 
to reach the wanted 22-0z. on medium and dark colors. 

For black that figure could be not only reached, but 
more than doubled, by using what is called “red iron 
liquor” in connection with gambier and other tannin- 
containing products. Since it is the tannic acid con- 
tained in the sumac that brings up the weight in the silk, 
it is most important to secure a sumac extract containing 
the highest possible percentage of tannin. It is also 
important to give the silk such treatment as will make it 
absorb the largest possible amount. 
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The myuirer mentioned that, when the lot of silk is 
ar the shade wanted, he gives the silk a lukewarm 
oz. silk sizing and then redyes with another 50% 
imac bath, proceeding to finish after this last operation. 
is not quite clear whether the 4-oz. silk sizing is a 
ercentage or a quantity used for a gallon of liquor. 
When the silk is dyed according to the formula given 
| the reply to the inquirer, the required soupleness 1s 
btained and the thread is in an open condition, favor- 
ble for the absorption of any tannin substances it is 
iven to feed on. Having remained in the sumac bath 
intil cooled down to about 90° F. the silk has absorbed 
large part of the tannin, but the bath still contains a 
arge amount. At this time the lot should be lifted, 
rinsed, passed into a luke-warm bath containing about 
2% of glue for 15 min., wrung out without washing, 
put back in the same sumac dyeing bath heated to about 
100° F., and turned in that bath for another 30 min. 
(his procedure will cause the silk to absorb most of the 
annin remaining in the old bath and to greatly increase 
n bulk and weight. If necessary, the shade can be cor- 
rected at this time by the addition of dye-stuffs, taking 
care that they are added in a dilute form and using only 
those that are known to give level dyeings in a cooling 
hath. The washing and finishing can then be carried out 
in the usual manner. Noe D. WuiTte. 


+ 


Holes in Silk Hosiery 
Made by Vermin or Rodents 


lechnical Editor: 

Ve are enclosing herewith eight stockings—two in the 
ray and six finished—of a 45-gauge, 5-thread number. 
You will notice that the finished stockings have holes in 
he silk—some in the welt, some in the leg before leg 
arrowings, one just opposite the leg narrowings, and 
one just after the leg narrowing. Our hosiery is given 
1 very careful examination on expanding boards in the 
gray, but in spite of this we have anywhere from one to 
‘wo dozen a day of finished goods which show holes as 
in these samples when they are boarded ready for pair- 
ing. We would thank you to determine the cause of 
these holes. (7142) 

We have examined carefully the samples and note 
holes are tagged for identification A, B, C, D, etc. Since 
we believe the trouble is confined to two specific causes, 
we do not think it necessary to refer to each classifica- 
tion. Under classification C, holes in the welt, we find 
one group of holes that are clearly mechanical and plainly 
indicate that they were caused by chafing or friction of 
some kind in the dyeing machine. The holes strongly 
indicate that the stocking has been caught in a hinge, 
latch, or some of the movable parts of a rotary dyeing 
machine. 

Apart from this particular sample we believe that all 
the other trouble is traceable to vermin, insect, or rodent. 
The holes clearly show that they were not caused by 
pulled threads or by breaks on the drying form. They 
also clearly indicate that they were made while still in the 
gray state or gum. Close examination of these holes 
will show that fibers have been so felted while still in 
the gum as to prevent runs when pulled on the form. 
tlad these breaks or holes appeared after the goods were 
degummed, they would have been followed by long runs. 
We have closely examined the pair of gray goods sub- 
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HOUSANDS of inquiries are handled 

annually by the Technical Editors. 
In order that as many readers as possible 
may benefit from this service, we select 
problems of general interest for publica- 
tion each week. 


























mitted and have found soiled spots, representing as we 
believe excreta stains from vermin, most likely cock- 
roaches, although possibly mice or rats. We have en- 
circled these stains with red pencil, one circle having been 
further marked by X. Examination of this stain by an 
ordinary magnifying glass will show broken fibers in a 
felted manner. This we believe to be the results of 
gnawing by vermin and the cause of the trouble. It 1s 
understood that through the gnawing process and the 
saliva deposit the fibers will be so felted as to prevent 
running, and such holes will pass through the dyeing and 
finishing operations without being greatly enlarged. 

We advise that you carefully check your gray-goods 
storage for vermin trouble. It is a well-known fact that 
moths will cut silk either in the gum or finish, and that 
roaches will attack gum silk freely. The characteristics 
of the mouse are too well known to merit any descrip- 
tion or comment. 

The sample submitted seems to be very well made, and 
we can understand that the goods may be carefully in- 
spected, even on an expanding form, and no holes found. 
We believe, however, that if you will take some of your 
stored goods and give them a second inspection, you will 
very likely locate your trouble. 


+ 
Streak in Jersey Cloth 


Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing a sample of jersey cloth which shows 
a horizontal dyeing streak which occurs on one feed out 
of six. In other words, there is one end which is not 
taking the dye as deeply as the other five ends. We 
have had a lot of correspondence with the yarn mills 
relative to this defect and are wondering if you are able 
to gwe us any information as to what causes this uneven- 
ness in the dyeing of this one particular end. 

This particular defect in certain cases has caused us a 
considerable loss on account of any rolls showing this 
defect being rejected. The purchasers who cut these 
goods into merchandise taking a large pattern, such as 
children’s leggings, claim that they are not able to use 
materials showing this streak. In such merchandise as 
work gloves, in which the pattern is small, they do not 
seem to object to this particular defective dyeing. 

(7123) 

We have examined the sample of jersey cloth showing 
a streak which occurs in one feed out of six, and believe 
that this is not caused by uneven dyeing. It is appar- 
ently a mechanical defect caused on the knitting ma- 
chine. Due to the stitch being longer in this one feed, it 
gives the appearance of the color being lighter. 

This trouble manifests itself in horizontal lines—i.e., 
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along a particular course instead of a particular wale, as 
in the case of a vertical streak—and the cause is there- 


fore at a feed instead of at a needle. To find the de- 
fective feed, mark the yarn at any convenient feed with 
a black oil spot, run the spot below the head base, and 
count the courses between the marked course and the 
one showing the defect. This number is the number of 
feeds between the one at which the mark was made and 
the defective one. If the defective course is below the 
marked course, then the defective feed is ahead of the 


marked feed. 

o 
Draw-Filing Cylinder 
of Rotarv Press 


Lechnical Editor: 

! am asking for information regarding the draw-filing 
of a cylinder on a Gessner rotary press. In other mills 
where I have worked, the cylinder was taken out and 
draw-filed’on a lathe by the machinists, but we have not 
a lathe with which to do the job. In this case I will have 
to take off the back jacket and file the cylinder where it 
is. Can you obtain any information for me as to how 
to go about this task and what sort of a file to use? 

(7151) 

The average finisher uses a bastard file for drawing 
or draw-filing a press cylinder. It is necessary to re- 
move the jackets from the press beforé this work is 
hegun, and it takes a mechanic two full days to do this 
job thoroughly. It would be well to get in touch with 
David Gessner, Worcester, Mass., who will be glad to 
mail you free instructions as to how to proceed with this 
type of press. It is very easy to ruin a cylinder if the 
man in charge has never done this work, and we would 
advise against it unless proper instructions are given 


trom the maker. 

oo 
Bad Cast-Off on Selvage of 
Full-Fashioned Hose 


Lechnical kditor: 

Enclosed find a section of a full-fashioned leg knit on 
a 42-gauge machine for your inspection. I have some 
trouble with one machine “loading” in the first narrowing, 
which you will find in the sample. I would like to have 
formation as to the cause and the method for correct- 
ing this trouble. 1 have tried raising and lowering the 
narrowing machine and knocking-over bits, have added 
more weight on the take-up roller, and have adjusted the 
needles, but have not obtained any improvement. Any 
information you can give me will be greatly appreciated. 

(7152) 

We find that this loading of the needle or bad cast-off 
is not at all associated with the narrowing. This is evi- 
denced by the fact that narrowing is perfect on one 


selvage, and that the loading occurs between the narrow- 


ings on the selvage where the trouble is to be foun 
This trouble can be traced to several different sources, 
such as an unlevel needle bar, needle bar out of line with 
sinker head and folding bar, needles out of line in need)e 
bar, or badly adjusted take-up straps. The most prol- 
able cause is poor alignment of needles in the bar. In 
any case it is evident that trouble is caused by needles 
not having sufficient pressure at the time of cast-off of 
stitches at the point where the trouble is located. The 
chances are that careful investigation will show that 
needles have been pliered out of line; and while they 
might appear straight in the bar, they will show to be 
out of line if properly gauged. We feel sure that if care- 
ful attention is paid to adjusting of needle bar and 
needles, sinker head, and folding bar. the trouble will 


disappear. 

¢ 
Preparing Silk for Throwing 
Technical Editor: 

Please advise me as to the best method for preparing 
silk for the throwing department. I soak the silk over 
night; after extracting I hang it on the winding ma- 
chines to air dry. It contains about 15% moisture when 
placed on the swifts. I have been advised that after 
extracting and before winding it is preferable to open 
the skeins and hang them on poles to dry in a room which 
1s heated to a high temperature with a forced current of 
hot air. (7143) 


Raw silk should not be dried at a high temperature 
with dry air, as that may harden the gum, make the 
thread brittle, and increase the breaks in winding. If a 
drying room is used to get the silk in good shape for 
winding in a shorter time, use a temperature of not over 
110°F. and recirculate the air through the silk one or 
more times before passing it out of the drying room. 
Recirculating the air humidifies it, and this prevents 
rapid drying and casehardening. Depend on air move- 
ment to dry the silk within the time limit. Drying slowly 
on the winding machine is good practice, provided the 
skeins are opened up and spread out so they dry 


uniformly. 


~~ . T : 7 ES 
Shrinkage of Worsted Yarn 
Technical Editor: 

Hhen worsted yarn is bought in the oil, what percent- 
age of shrinkage results when it is dyed? (7126) 


Worsted yarn bought in the oil which is scoured pre- 
viously to dyeing will vary in shrinkage depending on 
the method of scouring. We could judge a fair average 
would be 2% shrinkage in oil. In order to determine 
the correct shrinkage, the yarn should be tested for oil 
before scouring and after dyeing. As for shrinkage of 
oil in the actual dyeing process, there is practically none. 
The yarn should be reconditioned after dyeing; other- 
wise there will be a shrinkage in moisture. 
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Stonington winder for silk or rayon 


Winder for Silk or Rayon 


NEW winder, known as the “Stonington,” has been 
4 & placed on the market by The Atwood Machine Co., 
Stonington, Conn. The frame is ruggedly built through- 
out, and cams, traverse levers, traverse-lever feet, and 
other parts are also sturdily constructed. The use of a 
larger cam roll is said to give more even bobbins. The 
knee-rail casting is so placed as to give greater clearance 
between swifts and middle stand than on former models. 
lt may be furnished in either single or double deck. 

The new traverse finger has an oilless bearing and 
illess traverse roll. The traverse roll is re-enforced on 
the outside with a thin steel tube. The fiber-locking strip 
is screwed to the bottom of the traverse bar and engages 

slot in the finger, preventing accidental displacement. 

Oilless bearings are used throughout to reduce spoil- 
ige and maintain continuous operation. The oilless shaft 
hanger can be easily changed without the necessity of 
stripping. Head and foot, swift-hanger, and bobbin- 
shaft bearings are also oilless. 

The upper crosshead is a unit assembly and is fastened 
to the end stand by two bolts. The gear shield, made in 
two parts, is held together by two round-head_ screws. 
\ssembly with perfect alignment is said to be simple. 

The new compact motor drive is also a unit assembly 
and is fastened to the end stand by three bolts. It con- 
sists of a frame and a sliding plate. The motor is ad- 
justed with an adjusting screw and a lock nut. so that 
the belt tension may be adjusted without shortening the 
belt. Keys on the frame hold the motor in position and 
insure alignment. Oilless bearings are also employed 
here. This new winder drive may also be applied to any 
3F or 4F Atwood winders now in operation. 


Device for Testing Hypochlorite 


Bleach Liquors 


YPOCHLORITE bleach liquors may be tested for 
the percentage of available chlorine by means of a 
simple device recently developed in the laboratory of The 
Solvay Process Co., Syracuse, N. Y. This apparatus 





is designed especially for use in plants not equipped with 
laboratories. Anybody can easily learn and use the 
method of testing with this equipment. Hydrogen per- 
oxide, such as may be purchased in any drug store, is the 
only chemical required. 

The device utilizes the principle that hydsogen per- 
oxide is decomposed by hypochlorites, giving off oxygen 
gas in exact proportion to the amount of available 
chlorine in the bleach liquor. The apparatus is so de- 
signed that the liberated oxygen displaces an equal quan- 
tity of water, and the strength of the bleach solution is 
found by merely noting the quantity of water in a grad- 
uated cylinder. Only a minute or two is required to 
make the test. 

The testing outfit is fitted into a well-finished rack, 
and comes complete with instruction card and convenient 
carrying case. As a service to the textile industry the 
apparatus will be furnished at cost. Anyone who is 
interested may obtain details of this offer from Solvay 
representatives or from the Solvay Sales Corp., 40 Rector 


St., New Ye rk. 


Oil for Preparing and 
Finishing Ravon 


NNOUNCEMENT of a new-type rayon oil, known 
as Textoyl No. 1556, is made by the National Oil 
Products Co., Harrison, N. J. This product is recom- 
mended for the treatment of rayon filling, for finishing 
dyed rayon or real silk, and for oiling rayon warps or 
knitting yarns. Among the outstanding properties of 
the oil are included its neutral reaction, resistance to 
rancidity and oxidation, low viscosity and moisture con- 
tent, high emulsification value, and freedom from in- 
jurious effects on rayon. 

It is stated that Textoyl No. 1556 causes no roughen- 
ing of needles or other machine parts, but lubricates and 
prevents them from rusting. Resistance to rancidity was 
shown by storing samples of rayon, previously treated 
with the oil, in a warm room; after a period of several 
weeks no objectionable odor was found. While the 
product is extremely free flowing, having a ‘Saybolt 
viscosity of 120 seconds at 100° F., it is said to main- 
tain an even body in the temperature range encountered 





Apparatus for testing strength of chlorine 
in bleach liquor 
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Steam flow meter 


conditions. The low moisture con- 
tent (less than 2%) prevents shrinkage in weight ot 
dried rayon and eliminates shiners and uneven courses 
caused by oils containing large amounts of water. An 
other advantage claimed for Textoyl No. 1556 is, that 
since it is entirely emulsifiable, only a slight scour 1s 


under actual mill 


necessary to effect its complete removal from fabrics 
to be dyed or finished. Tests on knitting machines in 
operation have been made which are said to have dem 
onstrated the high lubricating power of the new pro:luct 
and its consequent value for oiling rayon knitting yarns. 


Multi-Color Airbrush 
for the appli- 


Mt TI-COLOR airbrushes designed 
cation of two, three or more colors at the same time 


have been announced recently by Paasche Airbrush Co., 
Chicago, Ill. These new models are designed to produce 
decorative effects on a variety of products and with all 
coating materials; they are also adapted for spray print- 
ing of textiles in multi-color designs. It is stated that 
several colors can be applied in the same time as pre- 
viously was required for one 

The airbrushes are made for use with two, three, or 
four colors; and may be employed as single units or ex- 
panded into gangs composed of any number of units. 
Each color is controlled independently, so that all colors 
may be applied at the same time or one or more shut off 
at will. Multiple heads in 40 different combinations give 


a wide coating range, while means for obtaining 


any 
effect from a fine line to a wide spray are provided. Al- 
though the airbrushes may be manually operated, for 
high-speed production, pressure feed tanks and overhead 


contaniers are usually employed 


Steam Flow Meter 
STEAM flow meter- of simple mechanical design 
The 


This instrument is based 


has been placed on the market recently by 
Foxboro Co.. Foxboro, Mass. 


on the same principles as the Foxboro orifice meter 
which has been extensively used for the measurement 
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Multi-color airbrush for applying several 
colors at the same time 


of gas flow under field conditions where a rugged, 
simple mechanism of high precision is necessary. 

The meter is calibrated to read and record in terms 
of flow, and is equipped with an integrator that reads 
direct the total pounds of steam that have passed through 
the pipe. The integrator is driven by an electric clock, 
spring-wound clock if preferred. Once each 
minute it adds on the counter the number of pounds of 
steam that have flowed through the pipe during that 
minute. For example, if steam is flowing at a rate of 
26 Ib. per minute, the integrator will add 56 to the total 


indication of pounds of steam. The chart reads direct 
in pounds per hour. 


Or a 


In designing the meter to insure accuracy, friction 
has been reduced to a minimum; a heavy, powerful 
float is employed, the motion of which is transmitted 
without angularity (harmonic motion); and steam co- 
efficients have been carefully determined. 


Automatic Stoker for Scotch 
Marine-Type Boilers 


EVELOPMENT of an automatic underfeed stoker 

for use with Scotch marine-type boilers has been 
announced by The James Letfel & Co., Springfield, Ohio. 
The machine is designed to overcome the difficulties en- 
countered in adapting an automatic stoker to the com- 
paratively small fire box which always exists on this type 
of boiler. Among the advantages claimed for automatic 
stoking are included more complete combustion, savings 
in fuel, and reduction in labor cost. 

The machine is electrically operated (unless steam tur- 
bine drive is preferred) and the rate of firing, as well 
as the amount of air admitted to the fire box, is auto- 
matically controlled by the steam pressure of the boiler. 
In other words, lowered steam pressure will automatically 
increase the firing speed and force draft, so that the 
boiler will operate to its full efficiency at all times with- 
out attention. 

The automatic stoker is made in sizes from 15 hp. to 
200 hp., and can be attached to Scotch marine-type boil- 
ers which are already in use. 


It is of sturdy construction 
and 


all gearing is totally enclosed. No more room is 
needed for the stoker than is required for a man in the 





















Automatic underfeed stoker attached to Scotch 
marine-type boiler 


act of shoveling coal into the fire box. Under average 
conditions it is necessary to fill the hopper at intervals 
of approximately two hours; this can be done by un- 
skilled labor. 


Nail-Cutting Saw Blade 


a saw blades for electric hand saws 
i N have been placed on the market by Skilsaw, Inc., 
3310 Elston Ave., Chicago, Ill. It is stated that these 
new blades will cut through nails and other metal ob- 
structions in wood, maintaining their cutting quality as 
long as ordinary blades hold their edge in clean wood. 
For this reason these blades are said to be of advan- 
tage in opening boxes in which nails are encountered 
and for cutting through metal binding strips and bind- 
ing wire. Other uses are for cutting old lumber, re- 
pairing floors, and for wrecking work. 

The blades are the outcome of a development in heat 
treating, the cutting quality being produced in the 
“draw.” The metal is “quenched” in the usual man- 
ner and the regular novelty-tooth arrangement is used. 


Metrie System Precision Lathes 


RECISION lathes suitable for cutting a wide range 

of international and French metric-standard threads, 
are announced by the South Bend Lathe Works, South 
Bend, Ind. These machines correspond in every way to 
the regular line of 1930 back-geared, screw-cutting, en- 
gine lathes, being of the same quality and made in 9-in. 
(235 mm.) to 18-in. (470 mm.) sizes, in a wide variety 
of styles. 

The new lathes are equipped with metric-thread, pre- 
cision lead screws, a metric gear box, and a metric-thread, 
spindle nose. Cross-feed and compound-rest screws 
are furnished with micrometer collars graduated 
for regulating the depth of cut by hundredths of a milli- 
meter. The appearance of the new machines resembles 
that of the regular line, except for the gear box and 
headstock gear guard; incidentally, movement of the 
quick-change gear lever is the opposite of that on the 
Ienglish-system lathes. 

Like the corresponding English-system lathes, the new 
machines are recommended by the manufacturer for 
making precision master taps, threads dies, and 


gages, 





Nail-cutting saw blade 





Metric system precision 


lathe 


Machine for testing single strand 
of textiles 


fixtures, and for all machine work requiring accuracy, 
in the tool room, manufacturing plant, engineering lab- 
oratory, and repair shop. 


Single-Strand Tester 


F‘ JR testing single strands of rayon and other mate- 
rials of low tensile strength, Henry L. Scott Co., 
Providence, R. I., has placed on the market an improved 
type of testing machine. It is stated that the apparatus 
is extremely accurate and sensitive and that it gives 
reliable results on single strands of wet rayon of low 
denier. ; 

The head of the machine has a double capacity of 500 
and 1,000 grams. Change from lower to higher capacity 
is made by adding a weight to the head and a weight 
on the cam-lever arm. This is easily accomplished, as 
the weight on the head is simply slipped onto a pin 
while the weight on the cam-lever arm is held bv a 
knurled nut. The head of this machine is of light con- 
struction and is made with a novel arrangement of the 
weight lever, so that the tester works on a constant in- 
crement of load. Consequently the dial graduations and 
the chart rulings are evenly spaced. A roller type of 
pawl is used, which is said to have no frictional resis 
tance. 

The recorder is of the sparking type, thus eliminating 
any friction due to the drag of the pen over the paper. 
The sparking point is carried on a steel band which is 
suspended from the head and which floats in two slotted 
guides, thus keeping it in a vertical position without in- 
troducing frictional resistance. When the, machine is 
started and the footswitch closed, automatic make-and- 
break 1s produced by means of a commutator wheel in 
the gear box; this produces a spark every tenth of an 
inch. The recorder is arranged to show in 2 cm. of 
its movement 1 cm. of elongation in the sample; thus 
a magnified graph is obtained. 
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Main Office and Mills 


Mount Holly, N. C. 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


High Grade Combed and Carded 
All Counts and Put-ups 


Sales Representatives 
For Northern States and Canada 


WATERMAN, CURRIER & CO., INC. H. B. KETCHUM H. B. ROBIE 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia Mgr. Exporting Dept. 93 Worth St. 
Chicago, Reading, Pa., Utica, N. Y. Mt. Holly, N. C. New York 


For Southern Territory 


TOM MOORE E. J. HOLBROOK 
502-3 Provident Bldg. High Point, N. C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


SPINNERS and MERCERIZERS 
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Silk Readjustment Next ew Months 


Ultimate Recovery Assured After Probable Period of 


Unsatisfactory Business, Forecasts Dr. Haney 


HE silk situation may be summed 
up in the statement that stocks of 
raw material are extraordinarily 
irge at the same time that mill con- 
umption of raw material is being cur- 
tiled. What is the answer? Certainly 
uch a situation does not point to much 

i a “squeeze.” (The latter idea ap- 
wars to have been borrowed from the 
otton situation, but we must remember 
that there is no United States Govern- 
ent holding near futures in silk.) 

We do not mention among the favor- 
ble factors this month the fact that 
pindle and loom activity increased in 
\larch. In view of the large stocks of 
voods, including hosiery, and the weak 
prices, it may well be doubted whether 
. postponement of the much needed cur- 
tailment can be considered bullish. 

Ultimately, curtailment of mill opera- 
tions, which appears to have got well 
under way in April, will be a construc- 
tive step. With the raw material at an 
attractive price level, which will encour- 
ige consumption of silk textiles, and 
vith excess supplies of silk textile prod- 
ucts relieved, it will be only a question 
of time before industry becomes stabil- 
yea ana improvement begins. 


3ULL POINTS 


Conditions tending to support raw- 
silk prices are as follows: 

l. Prices are at pre-war levels, and 
cheap in comparison with wool or cotton. 

2. The Raw Silk Association of Japan 
is reported to have decided to hold 
tored silk in cans till such time as it 
‘an be disposed of without breaking 
the market. 

3. Storage at New York is declining. 

4. Domestic mills are carrying small 
supplies of raw silk. 

5. There are reports of some short- 
ages in certain grades for spot delivery. 

6. Sentiment appears to have im- 





SUMMARY 


The silk manufacturing industry 
is entering the early phases of a 
necessary readjustment. Ultimate 
recovery is but several 
months of irregular and _ unsatis- 
factory business are probable. 
Meanwhile, raw silk will remain 
cheap and probably decline fur- 
ther, pending the liquidation of 
excessive stocks. 


assured, 


o 
The analysis and forecast by Dr. 
Lewis H. Haney, Director, New 


York University, Business Research 
Bureau, which regularly appears on 
this page, considers various branches 
of the textile industry from week to 
week. The conclusions reached in 
the Analyst are mostly forecasts and 
generally apply to a time two or 
three months ahead. The Analyst is 
based on statistical data and does not 
reflect temporary trade sentiment. 


proved somewhat, with talk of better 
buying for fall; the disturbing style 
factor will probably become more fa 
vorable. 


BEAR POINTS 


Tending to weakness in silk prices, 
are the following: 

1. In Japan, arrivals from the fila 
tures continue large, and stocks are still 
accumulating. 

2. New-crop silk will soon be pressing 
on the market, with no provision for 
extending the indemnity arrangement 
to it. 

3. Domestic mills are now curtailing 
in order to get rid of stocks of goods, 
the situation being worse because pre- 
Easter sales of goods and hosiery were 
disappointing. 

4. Mills buy very sparingly and some 
are reported to be well covered through 
purchases made during the April de- 
cline; considerable amounts of cantons 
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were bought at very low prices for fu- 
ture delivery. 

5. Hosiery markets continue de- 
pressed, with surplus stocks and weak 
prices. 

6. New York sales of silk goods in 
March were 6% under a year ago, and 
stocks were much larger. 

7. Rayon prices are sharply reduced. 

8. European markets continue dull 


and depressed. 


On the whole, it must be admitted that 
there is no basis for any sustained ad- 
vance in silk prices, that the process of 
readjustment must continue for at least 
two or three months, and that during 
that process further weakness is to be 
expected. : 


STATISTICAL POSITION 


The outstanding point in the Silk 
\ssociation figures for April was the 
large decline in estimated “deliveries.” 
At 41,584 bales there was a decrease of 
9,000 bales from the preceding month 
and the figure fell 22.8% below a year 
ago. Deliveries are back to about where 
they were in April, 1928. This is not 
able in view of the long upward trend, 
this being the first time that the upward 
trend has been definitely checked since 
1926. Apparently, both the actual cur 
tailment of mill operations and the ces- 
sation of withdrawals from storage by 
indicated. ‘This is 
notable in the case of Japanese silk, the 
total deliveries for the to date 
being now actually below the same pe- 
riod last year. 

The estimated deliveries declined be- 
cause the visible storage decreased less 
than the addition to supplies through 
imports, yet the relatively low level of 
imports is notable. They amounted to 
only 37,515 bales in April, which is 
214% less than a year and the 
for the month since 1926. Im- 
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ports were only 90% of current deliv- 
eries, which is very reasonable. Obvi- 
ously, if this trend continues there will 
be further reductions in stocks at New 
York. 

The quantity in transit is reported at 
only 8,000 bales, which emphasizes the 
reduction in shipments from Japan and 
the trend toward reduced storage. 

As to stocks, all that can be said is 
that the downward trend is favorable, 
but that, at 53,704 bales, the visible sup- 
ply at New York is still 37% above a 
vear ago. This is too large. It is 
extraordinary to find New York stocks 
in April 122% of the deliveries; they 
should not be over 80%. 

On top of this large, though decreas- 
ing, domestic storage, we find 95,000 
bales in Japan and a continued increase 
in Japanese stocks. It is true that some 
36,000 bales are said to be held in gov- 
ernment warehouses, but there they are. 
With shipments slow and arrivals heavy. 
no turn is yet definitely in sight. 

New York and Yokohama stocks com- 
bined amount to 128,000 bales, which is 
considerably more than double the quan- 
tity a year ago and probably the largest 
on record for the season. The average 
for the last three months, allowing for 
the season, is 195% of average or nor- 
mal. That compares with about 110% 
for domestic machinery activity. The 
discrepancy was called extraordinary 
last month. It is now even greater. 

The total visible supply of all kinds 
of silk is about 156,000 bales, which 
compares with 145,000 a month ago. 

Sentiment is often an important fac- 
tor in speculative markets, but huge sur- 
plus stocks are another thing, especially 
when they are huge, not only in com- 
parison with pas® figures, but also in 
comparison with current mill activity. 
It may be that gradual liquidation can 
take place with prices not much differ- 
ent from present levels, but in that case 
it is likely to be a ‘long drawn out 
process. 


Price TRENDS 


April saw a steady decline in silk 
prices. Cracks XX _ fell 40 cents a 
pound and the Saiyu grade in Japan 
lost 65 yen, according to official quota- 
tions. The April average for Cracks 
XX was $4.46, which compares with 
$4.62 in March and $5.21 a year ago. 
Silk prices are the lowest in about 15 
years. 

It is notable that prices continue in 
about the same sub-normal relation with 
the general level of commodity prices 
as has existed since rayon competition 
and disturbing style factors carried the 
silk market down. This is equivalent 
to saying that in recent months silk has 
declined at about the same rate as the 
general average of commodities. As the 
trend of prices in general appears to be 
downward still, the foregoing observa- 
tion tends to indicate somewhat lower 
silk markets. 

For another month or two at least, 
there seems to be little hope of support 
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from the goods market. The reports 07 
wholesale sales of silk in the 
New York district are certainly not 
encouraging. The latest data (in quan 
tity, not dollars) are fer March. White 
the figures show an increase of 9.9° 

from February and a small reduction in 
stocks. the increase was hard!y up to the 
normal gain. Moreover, the 
sales were actually 6.16 below a vear 
ago, and the stocks on hand were 15.3% 
larger than a vear ago. 
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Some day the silk worm is going to 
turn. Low prices are their own remedy. 
We may well hope that before the end 
of the year business in general will show 
improvement and that the silk trade, 
which now is cieaning house, will share 
in such improvement. It does not seem 
possible, however, to call the turn yet, 
and before the present very unfavorable 
statistical position is relieved, we are 
likely to see still lower prices,—how 
much lower no one can say. 


The ‘Textile Trend 


“Pe N TEXTILE Markets: Notwith- 
A standing a stronger cotton market 
and a most drastic curtailment now 
under way, cotton piece-goods sales con 
tinued inactive. Several centers noticed 
an increased amount of inquiry, but 
were unable to convert this into orders. 
A bright spot was the better turnover 


of wash goods, especiaily the sheer 
types. The warm weather has served 


to bring in reorders. as well as causing 
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jobbers to place initial requirements. 


Woot TEXTILE MARKETS 


An influx of small orders of men’s 
wear suitings has been helpful to the 
mills that participated. Generally, how- 
ever, the market was quiet except for 
the interest shown in spot goods of a 
summer nature. Sellers of tropical suit- 
ings have cleared out practically all 


stocks, and the outlook for the coming 
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season is most promising. The Amer- 
ican Woolen Co. announced price ad- 
vances on certain tricot and crepe broad- 


cloths, both of which rank high as 
women’s wear sellers. Worsted yarn 
sales volume slightly larger; price- 
cutting continues among spinners. 
Knit Goops MARKETS 
Outerwear and lightweight under- 
wear markets both registered good 
pick-up in demand, due to warm 


weather. Many bathing-suit reorders 
placed, and fancy sweaters improved. 
Rayon and lightweight cotton under- 
wear in active call; some mills were 
behind in shipments on athletic shirts 
and shorts. Increased call for children’s 
and misses’ anklets featured hosiery 
market. Women’s full-fashioned and 


men's 
soft. 


low-priced half-hose continued 
Mild “bare-leg”’ call registered. 


SILK TEXTILE MARKETS 


Reduced buying at Yokohama brought 
a stronger undertone to raw silk, but 
domestic prices continued soft; hosiery 
mills showed interest. Spun yarn de 
mand was light but steady; 2-plys ac 
tive. Call for crepe twist yarns for 
low-luster hosiery manufacture featured 
thrown-yarn market; some mills found 
difficulty in making shipments. Prices 
of rayon broadgoods were reduced 10 
to 20%, to conform to cut in finer 
deniers of yarn, and revision stimulated 
call for rayon flat crepes; sheer silks 
fairly active, but uneven. Demand for 
rayon yarn improved following reduc- 
tion; market tone firm. 


Textile Shares Neglected 


Little Interest Except 


in Merger Proposal Stocks 


BosTon. 

HE statement credited to the presi- 

dent of the Wool Institute, Inc., that 
it a concern has not made money in the 
last three vears it will not make money 
in the next three vears seems, on the 
face, to predict a rather hopeless future 
for a large number of New England 
mills until the qualification is attached 
by the same authority “unless there is a 
radical change made.” ** Radical change”’ 
is the nub of the problem, suggesting as 
it does a general adjustment resulting 
in stabler operations, higher wages for 


labor and larger profits to patient 
shareholders. So far as dividends to 


shareholders are concerned the situation 
had developed so distressingly in recent 
years for New England investors that 
the textile share market has been left 
severely alone and this absence of sup- 
port and interest has allowed even some 
of the best mill shares to sink far below 
their intrinsic value. 

\t the Boston stock auctions this 
week only 400 shares were sold. Farr 
\Ipaca gained 74 points to 74 while 
LLud'ow Mig. Associates lost 4 points to 
136. Shares of the Potomska Mills 
Corn, have been fairly active in New 
Bediord around 32. Brokers attributed 
the trading to rumors that Berkshire 
Fine Spinning Associates had _ been 
showing a decided interest in the prop- 
erty and that the recent buying of stock 
has been in quarters which were promi- 
nent in the buying of King Philip mill 
stock in Fall River just before that cor- 
poration was absorbed by the Berkshire 
interests. The lack of buying interest in 
New Bedford issues that are involved in 
the proposed Bancamerica-Newman fine 
voods merger has been attributed to an 
absence of enthusiasm for the project. 

\ttention in some quarters is drawn 
to the fact that quite a number of tex- 
tile corporations have large quick assets 





and working capital far in excess of 
normal business but whose shares are 
selling below the net quick asset value. 
Recent filing of statement of condition 
by the American Woolen Co. discloses 
the very strong financial position of the 
corporation and the suggestion has been 
made by some outsiders that the Ameri- 
can Woolen might do worse than buy in 
some of its own preferred shares selling 
around 35 on which 30° of back divi- 
dends has accumulated. During the re 
cent slump in the stock market Ameri- 
can Woolen was practically unaffected. 

The action of the Merrimack Mfg. 
Co. in cutting the dividend of 12% down 
to 6% was quite expected in view of 
the generally unsatisfactory year in 
1929. The market had already dis- 
counted the announcement and at around 
70, if a dividend of 6% can be main- 
tained, the stock has the appearance of 
an investor’s opportunity. Continuous 
lifting of the dividend since 1922 has, 
however, made the stock somewhat 
speculative and probably hardly sea- 
soned enough for the conservative in 
vestor. A 


Mrc. Cu’ 


Merrimack Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass., 
and Huntsville, Ala., has been forced by 
a combination of circumstances to re 
duce its dividend from a $12 to $6 
annual basis. During the latter part of 
1929 earnings fell off abruptly. The 
market for print cloths made by the 
southern mill was demoralized by events 
last fall. This was also true of the mar- 
ket for silk and artificial silk velvets, 
and for velveteens, following very large 
importation of competitive cotton and 
cotton and silk pile fabrics. The com- 
pany’s sales fell off 30% in 1929, and 
net profits before extraordinary charges 
dropped to $507,885, equal after pre- 
ferred dividends to $15.47 per share of 


MERRIMACK DIVIDEND 
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common. Of 69,440,649 yards of goods 


manufactured during the year only 
57,433,883 yards were sold. No im- 


provement in demand was seen in the 
first part of this year. General buying, 
particularly for automobile fabrics, has 
been very slow. Earnings, it is under- 
stood, showed some reduction from the 
rate of last year. Merrimack profited 
from its period of exceptional prosperity 
in 1927 and 1928 by adding over 
$1,500,000 to special reserve against in- 
ventory and plants, despite the fact that 
inventory had already been marked 
down to a most conservative basis, and 
that plant had been substantially de- 
preciated. The company is in splendid 
financial condition, with net quick, ex- 
cluding reserves, of $4,267,296, equal 
after providing par for preferred, to $95 
per share on the 27,500 shares of com- 
mon. 


\SSOCIATED RAYON SHRINKAGE 


The annual report of Associated 
Rayon Corp., covering its operations for 
the year ended Dec. 31, 1929, showed a 
net income of $1,611,378 and a decline 
in value of the company’s investments of 
approximately $34,500,000 from a total 
value of $47,427,828. Its holdings at 
present market quotations are approxi- 
mately $12,900,000 or about 39% of 
the original investment. The balance 
sheet of the company shows total assets 
of $60,142,065. Dr. Fritz Bluethgen, 
president of the company said in part: 
“In view of the fact that a shrinkage 
occurred in the market value of the 
securities owned by the company and 
that the net assets, based on those low 
market values, had become less than the 
company’s capital, the board of directors 
deemed it wiser not to declare the 
quarterly dividends due Sept. 1 and 
Dec. 1. Accordingly, Vereinigte 
Glanzstoff Fabriken A.G., advanced for 
such dividends $300,000 and_ has 
similarly advanced funds for the divi- 
dend due March | of the current year.” 


30STON STOCK AUCTIONS 


The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 


Shrs. Mill Par Price Change 
208 Arlington 100 234-223 j 
16 Continental 100 75} 
25. Pilgrim.. 100 79 
59 Naumkeag 100 84—88 
1! Hamilton Mfg 100 $1 for lot 
60 Pepperell 100 94 +1 
8 Stevens Mfg 100 36} 
6 Indian Orchard A 20} 8) 
8 Farr Alpaca... 100 74-73} +71 
5 Ludlow. a 136 4 


406 Total 


FURTHER DECLINE IN SouTH 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—A loss of 24c. a 
share was recorded in the average bid 
price of 25 common stocks of southern 
cotton mills for the week ended May 10. 
The close for the week stood at 78.92 a 
share as compared with 79.16 for the 
previous week as reported in the weekly 
summary of R. S. Dickson & Co. The 
volume of trading has declined steadily 
each week for the last several months. 
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BemberS 


BRAND YARN 


MERCHANDISE 
‘““‘MADE OF BEMBERG” 
SELLS ON A QUALITY BASIS 


Ls" an all-Bemberg printed crepe, 
made by Stehli, has been used by 


Frank Becker, Inc., 500 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, in an unusually attractive youthful 
model featuring the high waistline, double 
capelet sleeves, circular flounce skirt, a 
low flare and yoke waist. 

The distinctive features of Bemberg Yarn 
—its natural low lustre, its softness, its 
drapability and its strength have enabled 
many leading knitters and weavers to pro- 
duce pure dye fabrics of Bemberg of such 
outstanding quality that they are sold at 
a profit on a quality basis—thus escaping 
the evils of straight price competition. 

Our laboratories in New York and the 
services of our technical experts in both 
weaving and knitting are at your disposal 
to assist in developing pure dye fabrics 


of Bemberg. 
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“MADE OF BEMBERG” 1S A STAMP OF QUALITY 


Frank Becker, Inc., created this youth- 
ful model, using an all-Bemberg 
printed crepe by Stehli. The high 
waistline, the double capelet sleeves, 
the circular flounce skirt with low 
flare and the yoke waist are all in 
this season's highest style. 


AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION, 180 MADISON AVE., N. Y. 















Cotton Yarns Moving Slowly 


Knitters are Taking More 
Yarn on Their Old Contracts 


PHILADELPHIA. 

ese interest in knitting 

yarns was stimulated by the Knit- 
ting Arts Exhibition this week and a 
slight improvement in demand from 
these trades has been apparent, the 
market as a whole continues quiet. 
There is so little business passing that 
price-cutters are taking practically all 
at figures which more representative 
spinners will not meet, their prices 
being a cent under spinners’ average. 

Notwithstanding this situation the 
market level is holding fairly well in 
view of conditions it is meeting, spin- 
ners having made little or no change 
in their prices during the last week. 
Trading has been at a rate which com- 
pares favorably with that of last month, 
but this is not saying a great deal as 
dealers and spinners reported April to 
he one of the smallest months for a 
long period. 


SPECIFICATIONS IMPROVE 


While the current situation is not 
substantially improved it can be stated 
that among certain trades there is a 
more favorable outlook. Knitters, for 
example, bought underwear counts in 
volume last January and February and 
in meantime have been slow taking 
deliveries on these contracts. Recently 
they have been securing more imme- 
diate delivery business and _ spinners 
assert they have been taking deliveries 
at a much better rate. 

Indications are that underwear manu- 
facturers will be forced to place addi- 
tional yarn business within a very few 
weeks. 

There is a more confident feeling 
among sellers in view of statements 
made recently by members of the 
Federal Farm Board that they would 
not sacrifice their cotton at any price 
buyers were willing to pay but rather 
that they intended to hold for what 
they considered was a fair price. This 
has caused spinners and dealers to 
view the future with more confidence 
than has been noticed for several 
weeks. 


CoTTON Prices A FACTOR 


Buyers on the other hand are still 
conservative, even hesitating to cover 
goods-orders on hand with yarn. Sales 
have been small in size, the largest re- 
ported calling for 15,000 lb., and only a 
few of these were noted, bulk of busi- 
ness being for a few packages to be 
delivered quickly. 

Buyers look at the cotton 
see that new crop months 
l4c. above the old, and for 
they see little use to buy 


market and 
are quoted 
this reason 
far ahead. 


The fear of lower cotton prices for 
later deliveries is one of the main 
factors in causing such conservatism 
among buyers of yarns. 

Price-cutting has not been confined 
to carded qualities but is now apparent 
in combed and mercerized, cuts of 2c. 
being noted in both instances. Combed 
spinners state they are not booking new 
business of account, and find specifica- 
tions from both weavers and mer- 
cerizers unsatisfactory and unimproved 
over recent weeks. 

Largest combed spinners and majority 
of mercerizers are quoting unchanged 
prices, but there are sufficient in each 
class willing to sell at cut prices to 
make business in both combed and 
mercerized unsatisfactory. It is re- 
ported that combed yarns are available 
at 2 to 3c. below the generally accepted 
list. In processed yarns it is said to be 
possible to buy 60s-2 low as 75c. while 
the level for a majority is given as 80c. 
The bulk of spindles, however, are 
quoting on the higher basis, and for this 
reason the market may properly be 
quoted at those figures. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Continued quiet 
prevailed in the Charlotte-Gastonia yarn 
center during the week with neither 
volume nor prices showing any improve- 
ment. Combed yarn mills of the Gaston 
County area were operating at only 
63% of normal capacity. Representative 
sales of carded qualities were reported 
at 30c. for 20s-2 skeins, 28c. for 20s 
single cones, and 40c. for 40s-2 warps. 

Sentiment among yarn distributors 
was that the gray yarn situation would 
show no general improvement before 
the first government crop report, since 
buyers are awaiting new crop develop- 


ments before moving to make their 
commitments. 
@ 
Boston.—Another uneventful week 


in cotton yarns with no new disturbance 
in the raw material situation. As a 
bullish factor there is the general co- 
operation on the policy of curtailment, 
while of bearish import is noted an in- 
crease in stocks of standard cotton 
cloths. Apart therefore from all other 
considerations the outlook for expansion 
in the volume of yarn business seems 
distinctly unpromising. 

Buyers continue to operate on a 
hand-to-mouth basis, though spinners 
are quoting attractive prices. Spinners 
find difficulty in securing any advance 
iii prices commensurate with any up- 
ward turn in raw cotton prices, though 
compelled to revise their quotations on 
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Stock 
yarns are in small supply with buyers, 
who evidently feel they can secure their 
requirements direct without any serious 
delay. Producers of high quality yarns 


any break in the raw material. 


are not inclined to make concessions 
from their quoted prices, nor have they 
any large stocks of yarns still left on 
their hands. 

With carded yarn demand _ below 
normal it is easy for a few distributors 
to offer enough yarn at low prices to 
completely unsettle the entire situation 
but there is no big weight of distress 
yarn hanging over the market. Interest 
is chiefly in weaving numbers though 
some inquiry has developed for knitting 
yarns. Thread yarns continue to move 
in a small way. Carpet yarns, usually 


taken in volume, arouse but little 
interest. 

* 
New York—According to certain 


carded yarn sellers the most optimistic 
sign on the horizon is that business is 
so poor that any change must be for 
the better. The market is going along 
on the same level as estaplished about 
a month ago. Buying is spotty and 
confined almost exclusively to actual 
nearby needs. 

Spinners’ prices are quotably un- 
changed, but a real order, almost re- 
gardless of the offered price, can find 
acceptance somewhere. The low prices 
at which business has been moving has 
caused many dealers to withdraw from 
the market until they can get a fair 
price for yarn. In this connection it 
was noted that coarse numbers are 
relatively weaker than the higher 
counts. 


INSULATING BUSINESS SMALL 


Some small amount of insulating 
business has been placed in the last few 
days, but the electrical trade is oper- 
ating much below its usual level. Weav- 
ing yarns seem to be fractionally better 
than knitting yarns, but it must be ad- 
mitted that neither are any too good. 

Judging from the talk, there is an 
increased desire for curtailment among 
carded yarn mills. Most plants are run- 
ning on curtailed scnedules at present, 
but it is believed that a more drastic 
move, such as undertaken by some cloth 
mills, should be put into effect. 


WasHINGTON, D. C.— Business in 
carded cotton yarns was good during 
the first week of May, prices were low, 
and the outlook was considered fair by 
the trade in Buenos Aires. Argentine 
knitting mills are pushing their winter 
underwear stocks. Demand for mercer- 
ized cotton yarns was steady with prices 
standard. Demand for duck yarns 
showed no improvement, according to a 
cable from Assistant Commercial At- 
tache James G. Burke, Buenos Aires, 
to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 
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the advantages of using 





are real and many 


Superior in number of filaments in our various deniers 
High and Soft Lustre 


Double length skeins (8-10,000 yards) and jumbo cones (3 pounds) 
Guarantee of quality 


Branch Offices and technical service in all textile centers 


Quick service 


Most comprehensive spinning program in the world backed by 
thirty years of rayon producing experience 

Combined purchasing power for domestic 

and imported rayon yarns 


American Glanzstoff Corporation 


180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Plant: ELIZABETHTON, TENN. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


American Glanzstoff Corporation, C. D. Gott Company, Agent, 
1024 Hospitai Trust Bidg., Providence, R. I. Chattanooga, Tenn 

American Glanzstoff Corporation, 
Burlington, N. C. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


C. M. Patterson, Agent, 
Mr. A. L. Hill 222 West Adam: St., Chicago, Ul. 


John R. Kenworthy, Agent, 


American Glanzstoff Corporation, 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Membe: of 606 Layfayette Bidg., Philadeiphia, Pa. 
The Royon Institute American Glanzstoff Corporation, Oregon Worsted Co., Agent, 
of America Inc. U.S. Trust Bidg., Paterson, N. J. Port'and, Oregon 
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Men’s Wear Worsted Yarn Better 


Price-Cutting by Sellers Retards 


Buying Confidence 


PHILADELPHIA. 

HERE has been a conservative in- 

crease in the amount of new yarn 
business placed, coming from both men’s 
wear and outerwear manufacturers and 
no small part in the latter has been taken 
by the weather. Warm temperatures 
have caused retail stocks of certain lines 
to move more rapidly and this is being 
felt clear down to spinners. 

Example of this is to be seen in the 
bathing-suit yarn business, these manu- 
facturers asking for larger and quicker 
shipments on old contracts with spinners, 
and indications are that if this continues 
there will be a good chance of spinners 
receiving a volume of duplicate orders 
that they did not believe possible three 
weeks ago. 

Bathing-suit yarns and those being 
taken by infant’s wear manufacturers 
have been the salvation of the market 
during recent weeks as there has been a 
total absence of important sales to 
sweater manufacturers. Manufacturers 
of knit fabrics for women’s dresses have 
also been quiet, this condition being in 
contrast to that of a year ago when 
French system spinners were unable to 
turn out sufficient 2-40s, 64s to meet de- 
mand. This year demand is only a frac- 
tion of what it was then, although it was 
felt that this count had become a staple. 


OUTERWEAR PRICE Cuts 


Spinners of outerwear counts recently 
reduced their standard counts of English 
spun 74c., bringing them down to $1.10 
basis for 2-20s, 50s. Immediately price- 
cutting began at the new level and a 
few spinners quoted on the basis of 
$1.07 for this count and others in pro- 
portion. Competition of this sort has 
had its effect and several others have 
decided to meet it wherever it leads and 
they too have lowered quotations to 
$1.07 level. Where price-cutting in 
outerwear counts will stop is a mystery; 
spinners’ margins, which were fair, have 
now been replaced with bare cost. 

Figures recently issued by the Wool 
Institute show that trading in English 
spun outerwear counts in April of this 
year was exceptionally small and_ re- 
ports from spinners show that im- 
provement since that time has not been 
conspicuous. The volume of that month 
was slightly more than half of what it 
should be in a fair month. 

IMPROVES 

Men’s.wear yarns have improved with 
most spinners, and better deliveries are 
being taken where spinners have mix- 
ture yarn contracts on their books. 


Men's WEAR BUYING 


There has been good volume of recent 
sampling and contracts have been placed 
ir. several instances where old contracts 


filled. 


were Prices are no higher in 


this section, but manufacturefs are more 
willing to buy at old prices than they 
were three weeks ago. 

French spun mixtures are being 
quoted from $1.70 upward and sales have 
been reported around this level, it being 
possible that a sizable offer might take 
the yarn at even less. English spun 
weaving counts are no lower, few price 
changes being reported, medium sized 
sales being made on the basis of $1.35 
for 2-36s, 58s, which is lower than sev 
eral others are asking but about what 
mills will pay. 

Men’s wear season has been slow in 
getting under way and for that reason 
the volume of yarn business placed with 
most spinners to date is smaller than 
heavy-weight season of 1929 by 25% 
or more. Indications are that men’s 
wear yarns will become more active 
rather than the reverse. Weavers must 
buy yarn as the season progresses be- 
cause they have few existing contracts 
with spinners. 


Crepe Twist 
Thrown Silk Active 


RESSING demand for grenadine or 

crepe twist yarns was the feature of 
the current week in the thrown silk 
market. Throwsters said orders for this 
line had take a big jump in recent weeks, 
due to the growing vogue for dull-luster 
hosiery. The welcome accorded the first 
offerings of these stockings encouraged 
more knitters to enter the field and the 
result has been an active call for crepe 
yarns. 
. The demand has caused throwsters to 
increase their own output of this line, 
but despite the greater production there 
is talk of a possible shortage. Dull- 
luster hosiery has taken a firm hold both 
at the manufacturing and the retail end, 
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and it may mean a steady increase in 
call for crepe yarns. The whole vogue 
is still too new to say whether it is a 
passing fancy, or whether it may stay. 
Up to the present, crepe twist yarn was 
a minor proposition in the thrown silk 
industry. During the current week, 
however, hosiery mills placed consider- 
able business, both spot and future, and 
a heavy percentage of orders were for 
the crepe yarn. Hosiery knitters are 
not really confident as yet, not having 
had enough time to recover from their 
slump, but their orders for yarn show a 
firmer attitude, throwsters said. Some 
hosiery mills were covering as far ahead 
as November. 

Hosiery producers were the only man- 
ufacturers showing any real interest. 
The broadsilk mills placed little business 
during the week, most of the orders 
being small and spot. 


Steady Call 
For Spun Silk 


EMAND for spun silk yarn was 
light but steady. There was con- 
siderable pressure from some broadsilk 
mills for spot shipment of small orders, 
and spinners were short on certain num- 
bers. Buying as a whole is lighter than 
it has been for four weeks, but the in- 
dustry regards this as a normal lull. 
Spinners are in a firm position, hav- 
ing enjoyed a good turnover, prior to 
the opening of “Sports Silk Week” and 
they look for an equally satisfactory re- 
order business, when the results of that 
promotional event begin to register at 
the weaving end. It is still too early to 
gage the benefits of “Sports Silk 
Week,” but the start of the event was 
most promising. Manufacturers of 
fabrics and retailers offered the maxi- 
mum of cooperation this year, having 
been encouraged by the success of last 
year’s event. 

Current yarn demand leaned largely 
to two-plys. Business was spotty, and 
no quick upturn is looked for. Pro- 
duction of yarn is normal and _ stocks 
are fair. 


Weavers Approve Rayon Cut 


Price Reduction Causes 
Minimum of Hesitancy 


NDICATIONS this week were that 

the cut in prices of the finer sizes of 
rayon varns would cause a minimum of 
slowing-up in demand. The weaving 
industry, which was chiefly affected by 
the reduction, was wholeheartedly in 
favor of the move, and in some cases 
the cut brought an immediate stimula- 
tion of business at the yarn end. Firms 
barely waited until all the fine size pro- 
ducers had announced their new prices, 
before placing new orders. 
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Inquiry among the weavers this week 
brought warm endorsement of the move 
which was characterized as “a fine thing 
at a fine time.” It was not that the 
weavers stand to gain much directly 
from the cut; indeed, most of the prin- 
ciple broadsilk houses specializing in 
rayon broadgoods have already passed 
a good share of the reduction on to the 
cutter and retail trade. Their approval 
was based on the conviction that the cut 
will permit them to get a quicker turn- 
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@® rightly processed! 


A two-edged 


advantage for 


you 


Brand Rayon 


Yarn e e e 


CROWN BRAND RAYON YARNS 


70 


in Crown 


finding the minutest flaw in the rayon skeins, to classify them accordingly. 


@ First—searchingly inspected in the skein—every inch 


smooth ... even... uniform to the point of perfection. 


@ Bleached to pure whiteness . . . washed through five 
showers . . . dried to an exact moisture-content . .. pre- 


pared to take the most delicate tones in the dye bath. 


@ Oiled and coned with methodical care . . . joinings a 
marvel of neatness and strength . . . all finished cones 
again inspected, then tissue-wrapped to reach you in 


spotless perfection. 


@ Quilled . . . this work done under strictest supervision 
to keep tension uniform and avoid breakage in most 


delicate deniers. 


@ Sized and warped by experts . . . compare this highly 


technical work as we do it with any other of its kind. 


The Viscose Company—-largest rayon yarn manufacturers in the world 

help vou to get not only the right rayon yarn for vour purpose, but see 
that you receive it in the right form for most economical use. Over 400,000 
feet of floor space is devoted to “processing” operations in our various 
plants. No manufacturer is better equipped to do this important work. 
Weavers and knitters are freely invited to come to headquarters with any 


rayon problem. The Viscose Company, 171 Madison Ave., New York City. 
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over on their rayon fabrics; also, it will 
enable them to go more fully into the 
development of rayon as a quality fabric. 
\s previously mentioned, the wide dis- 
crepency which had existed in price be- 
tween the finer sizes and the 150s was a 
serious deterrent to the promotion of 
rayon broadgoods on a quality basis. 
Cut Hetpep CLotuH SALES 
The head of the rayon yarn purchas- 


ing department of a broadsilk house, 
60% of whose business is in rayon 


fabrics, had the following to say, and 
this may be accepted as fairly represen- 
tative of the industry: 

“The cut was most satisfactory. It 
has been in the air for a while, and now 
it has settled things. The cut has stim- 
ulated rayon cloth sales already and 
further increase may be looked for.” 

Producers reported a good call for 
75 denier yarn and an active demand 
for 100s. The broadsilk mills placed 
numerous orders for 100s this week. and 
there were also many inquiries indicat- 
ing good prospects of additional busi- 
ness. The 150s continued in firm call. 
The tone of the producing market is 
strong, and the outlook is perhaps as 
good as at any time in months. One 
producing firm that had felt the pres- 
sure of foreign competition on_ finer 
sizes, reported a prompt favorable re- 
action following the cut; the represen- 
tative of this concern said manufacturers 
of rayon broadgoods are now turning 
more to the use of domestic yarns in 
the finer sizes. 

BusINEss SATISFACTORY 

Current business is far from sensa- 
tional, but it is satisfactory considering 
the approach of the quiet season; com- 
pared with the hesitant condition of the 
market during what should have been 
the peak period, current buying shows a 
gain of confidence. Orders are still 
spot, and it is unlikely that either 
weavers or knitters will do much future 
coverage before August. In certain 
quarters, buyers were still studying out 
the new price lists on finer sizes, and 
were holding up orders; however, the 


producers look for quick buying from 
these groups soon. 
An interesting feature of the week 


was the increased demand for yarn from 
lace manufacturers. The new lace 
vogue has stimulated business in that 
industry, and rayon lace is enjoying a 
good turnover. 


*Rayon Waste » 
Market Dull 


ERSISTENT quiet kept prices nom- 
inal in the rayon waste market, and 
dealers did little business. Prospects for 
summer appeared somewhat better, due 
to increased inquiries from numerons 
industries. Production of automobile 


plush was on the rise, and waste fac- 
tors anticipated a gain in demand from 
blanket 


that market. The industry 


shou'd begin buying about July, and this 
trade also is expected to stimulate turn- 
over in waste. 
DEALERS CONFIDENT 

Dealers talked more confidently this 
week, and based their optimism on the 
belief that the summer will be fairly 
active. The industrial depression of the 
winter and spring is on the wane, and 
will be followed by a moderate spurt in 
production of waste-containing fabrics, 
it is contended. So far as actualities 
are concerned, there is little to enthuse 
about. There is a fair quantity of good 
quality waste on the market, and despite 
the low price levels, takers are few. 

Curtailment of imports to a negligible 
point has helped to prevent the accu- 
mulation of big stocks of waste here. 
Prices of waste in Europe are consider- 
ably higher than at home, which has 
served, together with the lull here, in 
discouraging imports. 


# Cotton Waste 
Prices More Stable 


30STON. 

HE cotton waste market as a whole 

is slightly better than a week ago, 
but there is still great room for im- 
provement. No particular type of ma- 
terial is in good demand. The price on 
old crop cotton is holding steadily 
around 16.50 and on this basis the waste 
trade is selling some of the stocks in 
demand at possibly fair profits on the 
transactions. Comber stocks, whether 
from domestic or foreign cottons, are 
draggy, with domestic quoted 1345 to 
144c. and the Sak. 125 to 13c. Moder- 
ate consumption of peeler strips has 
taken place, but not enough is going out 
of the market to bring about a rise in 
values. 

In the business coming along spin- 
ning stocks, chiefly comber, take the 
lead. Increased interest in Egyptian and 
Sak. combers is seen and in this con- 
nection it may be noted that American 
interests have recently placed large 
orders in the Liverpool market for these 
types of cotton on the expectation of 
securing 20,000 or more bales before 
the 7c. tariff becomes law. 

EXCHANGE ELEcTS 

The annual meeting of the Cotton 
Waste & Linter Exchange re-elected 
Grady S. Kennington a southern man 
as president. Since the war the south- 
ern branch of the cotton industry has 
been walking steadily away from the 
North, but is due to meet in the near 
future the necessity for a number of 
social and economic adjustments which 
will place the southern and northern sec- 
tions of the industry and their important 
waste divisions on more equal footing. 
Last year the southern mills as a whole 
ran 132% of capacity, while in New 
England the rate was 81.8% of output 
on a 48-hour week. 

To the credit of the waste trade it may 
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be said that a reasonably stable market 
on all kinds of cotton waste has been 
maintained for a year to date. Waste 
buyers throughout the entire period of 
speculative operations by the Federal 
Farm Board to improve the financial 
condition of cotton for the beaefit of 
cooperatives, have been able to ac- 
quire additional supplies of wastes at 
reasonable rates. Mills consuming cot- 
ton are said to have suffered heavy 
losses during the last few weeks, but 
there has been no record of waste con- 
suming mills being pinched by an 
artificial lifting of prices. 


* Wool Waste Position 
More Favorable 


Boston. 

USINESS in the wool waste mar- 

ket continues small and yet dealers 
show no disposition to go after orders 
on the basis of cut prices as they are 
under the impression that good wastes 
are good property and that the passage 
of the tariff will bring about a firmer 
and probably higher market. Prospects 
seem brighter and offerings made to the 
several mills are receiving more con- 
sideration from prospective buyers, who 
nevertheless maintain a_ conservative 
attitude buying only for strictly im- 
mediate needs. Colored stocks are still 
inactive, specialty materials slow. The 
foreign waste markets on the other 
hand are becoming more active, and as 
there has been considerable curtailment 
for year to date, a growing demand finds 
rather depleted stocks resulting in better 
prices for the sellers. 

FINE WHITE THREADS 

Fine white threads both foreign and 
domestic are moving slowly but do not 
show any signs of a decline from cur- 
rent firm level. Total stocks in Boston 
at this time are probably larger than 
stocks of similar materials in Bradford. 
The position in white threads in Brad- 
ford is likely to become quite acute. The 
strike has shut off at least 80% of the 
output. Higher prices seem certain as 
waste dealers find their stocks depleted 
by reason of large consignments to Bos- 
ton in anticipation of an advance in the 
tariff. Bradford quotations at this time 
on threads are as follows: 64s-70s 36c. 
60s, 32c.; 56s, 27c.; 50s, 25c.; 46s, 22c. 
cheviots, 20c. 


. 
’ 
. 
> 


Woot RaG SITUATION 

The reworked wool market and the 
market for rags and clips are a trifle 
more encouraged over recent develop- 
ments and are coming to believe that the 
extreme depression so evident for year 
to date has run its course. Here and 
there better prices are being made on 
the rags and clips in demand and 
graders are already paying 4c. per 
pound more for their mixed softs. The 
U. S. rag market is moving toward a 
better situation whereas in the English 
Dewsbury market the situation is most 
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discouraging. The rag trade there is 
seriously disturbed by the textile strike 
which at the present time has affected 
more than 400 mills employing 76,000 


operatives. 


® Noil Imports 
and Output Drop 


Boston. 
HE Boston noil market holds steady, 
prices on all good materials show- 
ing a slightly rising tendency. There is 
a better tone to the market. Dealers 
are no longer depressed by the thought 
of large accumulations of material lack- 
ing an outlet. The noil position is 
probably nearer normal at this time, and 
all that is now needed is for a few good 
orders from consuming mills. 

Some tired holders are 
small parcels, but in the 
stocks on Summer Street are firmly 
held, a half dozen houses controlling 
85% of the trade. The wool combing 
industry is still running chiefly on the 
merino wools, but the downward trend 
in wool combing so noticeable in March 
probably showed no recovery of activity 

in April. 

In the Bradford market the output 


letting go 
main noil 


of noils has come almost to a complete 
standstill owing to the strike. Many 
combing plants are closed down. Ameri- 
can interest in the market has died away 
completely. The lack of American sup- 
port in the market for by-products has 
been severely felt in Bradford in recent 
months, and the position has been re- 
flected in the reduced volume of exports, 
especially in noils. In the first three 
months of this year, exports of noils 
to the United States totaled 717,100 Ib., 
compared with 1,647,000 lb. in the cor- 
responding period of last year and 
1,954,000 lb. in the first quarter of 1928. 
Under the tariff now in force since 
September, 1922, large quantities of 
noils have been imported from the Con- 
tinent and from England and _ this 
American demand was always of great 
value in stabilizing the foreign markets. 

The Boston top market is dull. Prices 
have changed little during the last 
month. Quotations must be considered 
nominal owing to the small amount of 
new business arriving. The Boston mar- 
ket stands out in sharp contrast with in- 


creased demand in the Bradford and 
Continental markets. Prices in Brad- 
ford have advanced and several top- 


makers are reported completely sold out. 
The Continent has been a larger buyer. 


Cotton Market Is Irregular 


Fluctuations Reflect 


Many Conflicting Influences 


‘ O doubt the fluctuations of the 
week in the cotton market have 
been largely the result of technical 


readjustments promoted by conflicting 
ieatures in the situation. On the one 
hand, stocks of certificated cotton are 
rapidly increasing, while the unpro- 
tected short interest in May must have 
been pretty well eliminated and much 
reduced in July. On the other hand, 
there have been growing apprehensions 
that the promise of a favorable new 
crop start might be injured by a con- 
tinuance of wet weather during the 
current month. 

These two features have brought in 
some liquidation of trailing longs in 
July and covering by new crop shorts, 
which resulted in a narrowing of the 
differences. This seemed to disturb 
some old straddle accounts long July 
and short new-crop months, and liquid- 
ation of such operations became active 
at the beginning of this week, when 
straddle lines aggregating in the neigh- 
borhood of 100,000 bales, according to 
estimates, were liquidated by sales of 
old and purchases of new-crop months. 
The difference between July and the old 
October contract narrowed to about 85 
points at the close on Monday, com- 
pared with a difference of approximately 
154 points at the close on Saturday. 
Once this trading had run its course, 
however, old crop positions steadied up 








on the stopping of additional May 
notices and covering by July shorts, 
while the new crop eased on reports of 
beneficial rains in the eastern belt. 


Crop PROSPECTS 


There have been complaints of too 
much rain in western and central sec- 
tions of the belt following the recent 
breaking of the western belt drought. 
It is possible that in some cases damage 
was done to seed in the ground or 
young plants and that planting has been 
delayed in these sections. On the other 
hand, the rainfall has been heavy enough 
to go some way toward replenishing 
the season in the ground and with fa- 
vorable conditions from now on they 
may prove more favorable than other- 
wise in the long run. The need for 
rain in the eastern belt is becoming 
urgent and seems to have been supplied. 
Nevertheless the trade is apprehensive 
as to the possibility of a wet May which 
is proverbially unfavorable, chiefly for 
the reason that it delays cultivation, is 
likely to leach out fertilizers and pro- 
mote a choking growth of grass. 

Plenty of labor is available this sea- 
son for cleaning fields, however, and 
the start of the crop has as yet suffered 
no setback which cannot be recovered. 
With a favorable June private reporters 
will probably be indicating an end-June 
condition above the ten-year average. 
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That, however, is looking too far ahead 
to be particularly useful at the moment. 
According to reports received by one 
of the prominent local cotton houses 
from southern correspondents, planting 
was about 75% completed at the middle 
of this week. About 60% of the plant- 
ings were up an average for the whole 
belt. Latest indications point to a de- 
crease of about 5% in the use of fer- 
tilizer, and ideas as to the acreage point 
to a reduction of about 2% from last 
year’s. 


WEAKER STATISTICAL POSITION 


Meanwhile, the statistical position 
grows weaker rather than stronger; 
domestic consumption for April was 


532,382 bales compared with 631,802 
last year, while exports are still running 
behind with nothing in the current news 
to indicate any important end-season 
expansion, either in home consumption 
or in the movement abroad. Bearish 
features in the statistical position, how- 
ever, are modified to some extent by the 
recent statement of Carl Williams of the 
Federal Farm Board to the effect that 
the holdings of the cooperative market- 
ing organization would not be dumped 
on an “unwilling” market. This seems 
practically an assurance that such por- 
tion of the world’s surplus as may be 
in the hands of the cooperatives at the 
end of the season will not be sold in 
competition with the farmers’ early cot- 
ton on a declining market, although it 
certainly does not indicate that it will 
not be fed out as favorable opportunities 
present themselves. A favorable .op- 
portunity no doubt would be indicated 
by a comparison of the price obtainable 
with the farm-loan values announced 
last October. These, it may be recalled, 
were not far out of line with commonly 
accepted estimates of average costs of 
production on the basis of an average 
vield per acre. 


Boston.—Spot business in cotton is 
well below norfhal and little immediate 
expectation of any immediate return to 
normalcy. There is nothing occurring 
in mill circles at this time that would 
€ven suggest any expansion in manu- 
facturing demand for the raw material. 
Curtailment, over-production, high- 
priced old crop cotton, dwindling de- 
mand from nations catering to Oriental 
markets, and, finally, about 1,500,000 
bales of cooperative cotton hanging over 
the market all together furnish a formid- 
able menace to any quick return of pros- 
perity. When it is further emphasized 
that demand foreign and domestic con- 
tinues indifferent for short and premium 
staple cottons, that a normal relation 
between spots and futures has dis- 
appeared, then lassitude on part of mill 
buyers must be put down to something 
other than the recent hot weather. 

New England mills are buying 
cautiously and only for near require- 
ments, uncertain as they are as to what 
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may develop overnight from some move 
by the cooperatives. It is generally 
understood that the cooperatives hold an 
immense amount of cotton, sufficient in- 
deed to wreck the market if dumped or 
on the other hand to maintain existing 
price levels if held. Assurance has been 
given by Carl Williams of the Federal 
Farm Board that nothing will be done 
to disorganize the cotton situation, that 
“cooperative associations will not dump 
any of the 1929 cotton crop, already ac- 
quired or to be acquired later, on an 
unwilling market.” There is never- 
theless reason to believe that such cot- 
ton will be fed out in quantities that 
the market can absorb without hurting 
prices. 

One of the best crops for years is 
predicted in some quarters but this is 
all guesswork at this stage both as to 
quality and quantity. 

Receipts of raw cotton into New Eng- 
land are slowing down, on the average 
3,000 bales less than in March and 
15,448 bales smaller than in April, 1929. 
Total receipts at five principal consum- 
ing centers at the end of April were 
37,645 bales in excess of previous sea- 
son. Statement made in this column last 
week that American interests were 
buying Egyptians in Liverpool in an- 
ticipation of the tariff was confirmed in 
part by the arrival during the week of 
some 5,000 bales from that port. 


Mempuis, TENN., May 12—Increased 
sales of cotton here during the week 
were due to the inclusion of two or 
three sizeable lots whose owners were 
influenced by new crop prospects. First 
hands generally showed more eagerness 
to sell, but were disappointed to find that 
demand is practically nil and that spot 
prices have not followed the advance in 
near-month contract values. They are 
able to sell only when a shipper has an 
order he cannot fill out of stock, the 
shipper, in most instances being so 
anxious to escape further carrying costs 
that he is willing to supply better cot- 
ton than the order calls for if he can 
thereby reduce his stock. 

The average shipper would feel 
fairly comfortable were it not for the 
fact that his stocks do not meet the re- 
quirements of current inquiry. The 
“bread and butter cottons” were pretty 
well cornered by a few large firms 
prior to the middle of November. Much 
cotton is being shipped out and it is 
understood that it is to be tendered on 
the July contract. Shipments for con- 
tract purposes consist in the main, 
quite naturally, of the shorter cottons. 

There is a little more mill inquiry for 
staples, mostly strict low middling to 
strict middling 14 in. in small lots for 
immediate shipment, but practically no 
inquiry for deferred shipment or size- 
able lots nor any indication as to when 
such inquiry may be expected to de- 
velop. The trade here is quite unani- 


mously of the opinion that little is to be 


expected until the July contract is out 
of the way. In the meantime books are 
practically devoid of forward commit- 
ments and operators are confining their 
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hand-to-mouth 
and meeting 
stocks in the 
hands of one or two large firms. 


operations to small 
orders offered by mills 
them by purchases out of 


Wool Outside U.S. Making Gains 


Necessity for Safety 


Keeps Domestic Basis Down 


Boston. 
NDER the influence of better de- 
mand for merinos in the Australian 
and Bradford markets sentiment regard- 
ing fine wools in the Boston market 
shows improvement. Mill buying con- 
tinues to be restricted largely to these 
qualities. In addition to the mill call for 
fine and fine medium territory wool, 
there have been some good size sales of 
12 months Texas wool. The fine and 
fine medium wools of the best quality 
bring around 75c., and, for the strictly 
choice Texas, some houses are asking 
80c. Medium wool and crossbreds con- 
tinue relatively neglected. The aggre- 
gate demand, however, is still small and 
likely to remain so until the goods mar- 
ket shows more life. 
Spot merino wools in bond are a little 
firmer owing to stronger Colonial mar- 


kets. In South American crossbreds 
those that come into competition with 
similar domestic wools are inactive, 


while the 44s and 40s B. A. wools have 
advanced lc. per pound. The United 
States has operated more freely in the 
Argentine market of late so that total 
imports for season from Argentine ports 
of 28,853 bales is only 788 bales smaller 
than in the previous season. Imports 
of Montevideo wools, 12,926 bales for 
season, shows decrease of 7,295 bales. 
Owing to the competition between 
dealers and cooperatives wool prices are 


occasionally boosted above the level of 
safety. Prices reported paid in the 
West have been in some cases fully up 
to parity of the Boston market, leaving 
practically no profit margin for the 
dealer. In the range States, especially 
in Oregon and Washington, Wyoming 
and California, some progress has been 
made in clearing the new clip wools. 
Efforts are being made to keep the 
prices paid down to the parity of the 
Boston market. 

It cannot be said that there is any 
concerted action on the part of Ameri- 
can wool buyers with acquisition of the 
new clip in view to force wool values 
downward so that they may be bought at 
the expense of the grower and to the 
advantage of the buyers, and yet the 
situation bears that aspect, altogether — 
apart from any attempt to explain the 
situation. The National Wool Market- 
ing Association as well as the wool 
merchants of Boston and other wool 
centers have no desire to see wool 
values move upward when possibly not 
more than 30% of the new clip has 
been acquired. It would seem a reason- 
able forecast to suggest that when a 
larger proportion of the 1930 clip has 
been tied up by cooperative and inde- 
pendent efforts, that the wool market in 
the United States will then respond 
somewhat sharply to any event or 
events of bullish import. 


Little Change in Raw Silk 


Undertone Stronger, But 


Demand Continues Light 


HERE was a stronger undertone in 

raw silk and though orders did not 
show any real increase importers noted 
2 more confident attitude among buyers. 
Inquiries were being made by both 
broadsilk weavers and hosiery knitters. 
Weavers bought spottily, business being 
confined strictly to fill-in requirements. 
Orders from the hosiery trade were 
somewhat more promising; there was a 
fair amount of nearby business placed, 
and some mills covered for fall. 

Such trading as developed was un- 
even, some of the large importers com- 
plaining that they were unable to move 
stocks. They found strong resistance 
to list prices, and occasionally they sold 
virtually at buyers’ prices in order to 
clear. The pressure for turnover was 
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lighter than it has been, due to a cur- 
tialment of imports. Importers were in 
a somewhat stronger position, due to re- 
duced stocks on hand. Trading at 
Yokohama was light all week: some 
days the orders placed by American 
firms were negligible. This policy of 
caution created a firmer sentiment at the 
selling end here, some firms refusing 
te cut below list quotations. 


SUMMER LULL APPROACHING 


Actually, it can’t be said that things 
have improved. Importers now face a 
gradual slowing-up due to the advent of 
the summer season, and they will be 
glad if the market holds its status quo 
until end-July. The trade pins its hope 
very definitely on a pick-up during the 
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rst months of the second half, though 
is agreed that no sharp rise may be 
ijooked for, even then. 


ON THE EXCHANGE 


The week opened with prices ir- 
regular, and a quiet call for futures. 
Spots held fairly steady. Trading con- 
tinued slow on May 8; sellers showed 
some resistance, and buyers refused to 
meet their demands. Prices firmed 


slightly next day, but the total turnover 
shrank to 80 bales. Some business was 
done at 2 to 4c. above previous levels. 
After a quiet Saturday and Monday 
more activity developed Tuesday. Prices 
were steady, but spot fluctuated violently. 
Easier prices on Wednesday led to the 
volume of 1,490 bales changing hands. 
Commission house interests were buyers 
on the scale down of one to five points. 
Japanese market was inactive and prices 
slightly softer. 


Bathing-Suit Reorders Active 


Warm Spell Advances Season 


And Brings Rush of Buying 


N UNEXPECTED and most wel- 

come spell of warm weather brought 
a quick end to the lull in reorders that 
the bathing-suit industry had felt for 
several weeks, and stimulated buying to 
such a point that many mills were re- 
fusing orders for shipments prior to 
mid-summer. The temperature in the 
\tlantic States hovered in the eighties, 
with humidity also high, and this mid- 
summer heat had the natural effect of 
advancing the bathing-suit season by 
several weeks. Except for normal fluc- 
tuations, the spring was excellent for 
bathing-suit mills; a firm situation pre- 
vailed generally, and the one thing 
needed was a warm spell. 


When this hot weather came, it 
brought a quick consumer call for 
bathing-suits in stores in all the 


Northern Atlantic States; the retailers 
showed bathing apparel a fortnight 
earlier than usual, and their small cur- 
rent stocks were cleared almost over- 
night. The result was a pressure on 
jobbers and mills for spot shipment of 
reorders. Distributors notified mills to 
advance their dates of delivery and the 
producers were obliged to make current 
shipment of goods scheduled for June 
delivery. 


HEAVY REORDERING 


Reorders became progressively more 
frequent toward the end of last week 
and all through the current week, and 
numerous medium sized mills now have 
announced that they cannot accept fur- 
ther reorders, even from their most 
important customers, for shipment be- 
fore July. The firm seller’s market now 
prevailing has put the pinch on the job- 
bers and retailers who were backward 
in their commitments. The largest 
bathing-suit mills were still taking busi- 
ness this week, and the spokesman for 
one of these units said he did not antici- 
pate a sold up condition for some weeks. 
Medium-sized units, however, are at 
capacity point, both as regards produc- 
tion and orders. 

The one saving point, from the buyer’s 
angle, is the big increase in bathing-suit 
production this year. The mills entered 
the season with much confidence, and 
were geared to capacity output, with the 
result that they were able to handle a 


big increase in demand. Stocks were 
large when the season started and, while 
they are dwindling rapidly, high-pres- 
sure output is counted on to help them 
meet the current rush of business. 
FANCY SWEATERS IMPROVE 

The warm spell also helped movement 
of spring and summer sweater lines, 
though not to the extent expected. 
Lightweight fancies moved steadily this 
week, and a continued increase in de- 
mand is looked for. A feature of the 
moment is the growing demand for 
knitted rayon beret caps; jobbers and 
retailers placed good-sized orders for 
these caps during the week. The berets 
are unusually attractive this year, the 
rayon lending itself to a wide range of 
colorful designs. Some mills knitting 
these caps were having difficulty in 
meeting spot orders. 

Lightweight knitted ensembles moved 
well. Heavyweight sweaters which had 
an indifferent spring season, are still 
backward, but knitters of these lines are 
hopeful that the movement of summer 
sweater novelties will increase to such a 
point that retailers will be encouraged 
to more active fall buying soon. 
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@ Spirited Call 
For Anklets 


NCREASED interest in children’s 

and misses’ anklets and a slight stimu- 
lation of the summer shades of women’s 
full fashioned were the first results 
which the warm weather of last week 
brought to the hosiery market. There 
was little improvement at the half-hose 
end. Jobbers and retailers continued 
light spotty buying of the medium and 
higher-priced fancies and staples; 50c. 
clocks in conservative patterns moved 
fairly well. In the low-price range of 
men’s goods, buyers were still disposed 
to bargain and, though some mills 
claimed to be getting list prices for 25c. 
lines, prices as a whole were weak. 


Stress 25c. ANKLETS 


The anklet demand was mostly at the 
low-priced end. Mercerized and rayon 
anklets, made to retail at 25c. were in 
good call. There was no pronounced 
stress On any particular pattern. Cur- 
rent anklet offerings for children lean 
as usual to high colors and pastels. 
High colors are less important in misses’ 
anklets, the general line running to at- 
tractive designs of blending and con- 
trasting pastel shades. 

The sudden rise to popularity of dull- 
luster full-fashioned brought increased 
output of these numbers, and several 
more mills, all good-sized units, an- 
nounced this week that they would start 
production of dull-luster hosiery soon. 
It is possible that the summer may see 
an active call for this line. The con- 
sumer trend is toward a more subdued 
glow in women’s hosiery and the at- 
tractiveness of the new numbers offered, 
together with active retail promotion, is 
stimulating demand. 

The call for “bare leg’ seamless 
picked up slightly, due to the seasonable 
weather, and knitters looked for a fur- 
ther gain, provided the warm. spell 
should continue. 


Warm Spell Aids Underwear 


Brings High-Pressure Call 
for All Lightweight Lines 


HE warm weather of last week 

brought a decided improvement in 
the knit underwear situation as regards 
lightweights. Cotton athletic shirts and 
shorts moved fast, and some mills were 
asking time for shipment. The prevail- 
ing heat in the Atlantic States cleared 
retailers of their summer stocks, and 
sent them to jobbers and mills with 
insistent demand for quick delivery of 
new merchandise. 

Orders stressed 50c. cotton shorts and 
50c. pullovers and also the $1.00 athletic 
one-piece suit. The stores had been 
buying niggardly due to the general 
hesitancy of recent months; the sud- 
den warm spell brought a rush of orders 
to many leading mills, and even the 
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companies doing volume production 
found themselves unable to keep up 
with demand. The sales manager of 
one representative company said he did 
more lightweight cotton business in two 
days last week than in two months 


preceding. 
Busy WEEK For MILLs 


This was exceptional, no doubt, but 
certainly the mills enjoyed a busy week. 
Summer-weight cottons have not fared 
so badly as other lines this spring; they 
were fairly active through April. Despite 
this demand, sales on the whole were 
less than last year, and the current spurt 
has proved a welcome boon. Mills now 
are asking one to three weeks leeway 
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A few of the many Fidelity Multi - Design 
Machines in operation in the plant of the 
Phoenix Hosiery Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 





(Fabric and mechanical patents pending) 


FIDELITY MULTI-DESIGN 
MACHINES have met the 
test of practical operating 
conditions in installations, 
both large and small, in 
every hosiery industrial 
center in the world. 
FIDELITY MACHINE CO. 


3908-18 Frankford Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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on shipment of certain cotton light- 
weights. 

The improved situation on summer 
lines brought a much-needed confidence. 
Che demand cleared current mill stocks 
in many instances, and production of 
lightweights was increased. Demand 
for rayons also registered a significant 
jump, though mills preducing both cot- 
tons and rayons found the cotton gain 
to be more than that at the rayon end. 
(he rise in rayon demand while lighter 
than ‘cotton, was enough to effect quick 
movement of a large part of current 
stocks. 

The principal rayon underwear mills 
did a backward business this spring, 
and had curtailed output, with the re- 
sult that there was no big surplus on 
hand when the orders increased. This 
week, rayon garment producers quick- 
ened their output to a moderate extent: 
these knitters proceeded cautiously with 
this policy, in order to protect them- 
selves in case the present spurt proved 
short-lived. 

The general tone of the market was 
decidedly more confident. The new de- 
mand has not yet had any beneficial 
effect on heavyweight underwear, which 
is in a backward state, and no immediate 
improvement is looked for. However, 
these knitters are encouraged by the 
activity manifested in lightweights, as 
this is expected to put retailers in a 
mood to buy for fall. 


® American Advances 
Tricot Prices 


N INFLUX of rather small orders, 

spread over a great number of 
styles, has helped out several of the 
leading wool goods houses lately. This 
condition, however, has not been gen- 
eral and there are numerous mills sadly 
in need of additional business. More 
than ever, buyers are showing a prefer- 
ence for dealing with houses which 
have an established reputation for 
quality and styling of merchandise. This 
spotty character makes it difficult to 
judge exactly what is going on. 

The continued warm weather has kept 
summer goods in constant call and many 
sellers have practically cleaned out stock 
goods. It is too early for new lines 
of tropicals to be shown widely, but it 
was stated that some advance business 
has taken place already. 

Crepes and tricot broadcloths are out- 
standing in women’s’ wear fabrics. 
Sellers have cleaned out stocks of spring 
goods and are now in good shape for 
fall. They feel most optimistic about 
the coming season’s possibilities, and 
are of the opinion that wool goods will 
be even more prominent in women’s 
apparel. 

The beginning of the current week 
the American Woolen Co. Dept. 4, 
announced price advances on many 


women’s fabrics. One of these was Wash- 
ington 0659, a 124-134 oz. crepe broad- 
was 


cloth, which was raised 74c. It 






also stated that practically all of the 
tricot broadcloths made by the Webster 
Mill had been advanced 5c. 

The big company surprised the mar- 
ket on Wednesday when they advanced 
prices on 23 men’s wear numbers 2-10c. 
per yd., to go into effect immediately. 
The higher basis of raw wools is given 
as the reason and it is expected that 
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other mills will follow the lead of the 
American. The advances include fab- 
rics in Depts. 1, 2 and 3. Five staple 
suitings are 2c. higher, two fancy 
worsteds are 5c. higher, and 12 woolen 
suitings, topcoatings and overcoatings 
are up 5c. Four woolen fabrics are 
raised 10c., three Webster numbers and 
one Hartland. 


Scant Interest in Cottons 


Sellers Find Best Arguments 
Fall on Buyers’ Deaf Ears 


OTTON piece goods business was 


of a scanty nature last week, al- 
though certain centers did note an 
increased amount of inquiry. Unfor- 


tunately, in the majority of cases this 
has not been converted into orders. 

In view of the drastic curtailment now 
under way, and a stronger cotton mar- 
ket, sellers are badly irked when they 
cannot advance any arguments strong 
enough to produce orders. Buyers are 
prone to agree to all they say, but end 
up by deciding to “wait a while longer.” 

Prices seem to be firm, yet it was 
heard that a few centers were selling 


spot goods of certain print cloth num- 
bers at 4c. off. In this connection the 


64x60, 5.35 yd. were mentioned at 6c. 
Sales of this type were not large nor 
general, but it was a source of disap- 
pointment to factors, that mills would 
let down at the present time. 

One of the bright spots has been the 
good turnover of wash goods, especially 
the sheer numbers. The early and con- 


stant hot weather has caused reorders 
to be placed, as well as bringing in a 
good portion of the jobbing trade for 
their initial business. A _ reflection of 
the retailer's attitude toward cotton 
dresses was reported by The Cotton- 


Textile Institute in statements from 
different resident buying offices all 
showing cotton to be in high favor. 


Another feature along these lines was 
the announcement by L. Bamberger & 
Co., Newark, N. J., that they had 
cpened a special shop, devoted to cot- 
tons for all occasions. 

The April statistics of the Association 
of Cotton Textile Merchants came as a 
surprise of many. It was not believed 
that the ratio of sales to production 
would reach 86.8%. This figure was 
probably accounted for by the small, but 
constant, sales of print cloths and 
sheetings. Day-to-day business seemed 
to be very slow, yet the total amounted 
to a considerable quantity. Colored 
goods sales were small. 


Rayon Crepe Prices Cut 


Weavers Act, Following Yarn 


Reduction; Chiffons Still Active 


HE cut in price of the finer sizes 

of rayon yarn was passed on to the 
piece good retailers and the dress trade 
by several leading producers of rayon- 
content fabrics this week. The re- 
mainder of the trade was expected to 
follow suit. The amount of reduction 
made in fabric prices varied according 
to the cloth, but ran from 10 to 20%. 
Most of the leading rayon flat crepes 


were cut 10%; crepes which were 
$1.30 per yard were cut to $1.15. 

The revision stimulated the move- 
ment of rayon broadgoods generally 
and the week was marked by active 
buying. Both retailers and _ cutters 
placed substantial orders for crepes. 


The new prices allow stores a lower 
selling price, thus stimulating turnover 
at the piece goods counter, which is a 
particularly desirable point this year, 
when sales are so hesitant. The crepes 
selling to the trade at $1.15 retail at 
$1.69, a considerable markdown over 
previous figures. 
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All sheer fabrics were active, but 
business was spotty; some mills offered 
chiffons at clearance figures while 
others sold steadily at list prices. One 
important mill was_ still producing 
chiffons on a large scale; this company 
wrote good business in both plain and 
printed chiffons this week. Prints of 
summer shades such as light greens and 
pinks, all floral patterns, were pre- 
ferred. 


LACE EFFects FAVORED 


Printed chiffons, so designed as to 
give a lace appearance and thus linking 
up with the current lace vogue were in 
good call. One firm reported a steady 
demand for several of these lace 
numbers, notably black-and-white prints 
and pink-and-white as well as_ pastel 
greens. 

Staples were slightly stronger, though 
there was no real rush at any end. 
Flat crepes were firm; cantons shaded 
off somewhat. 
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27 -in 
38}-in 
39 -in 
39 -in 
39 -in 


, 64x60, 
, 64x60, 


36-in., 56x60, 4.00... 
48x48, 3.00... 
48x48, 4.00... 


36-in., 
37-in., 


363-in., 72x80, 
364-in., 64x60, 


Drills, 





UOTATIONS 


Cotton Goods 


7.60 
5.35 


, 68x72, 4.75 
, 72x76, 4.25 
, 80x80, 4.00 


May 14 May 7 May 15 
1929 
PRINT CLOTHS 

4ic 4i-4ic 5— 5k 

6-6ie 6}—6ic¢ 7ic 

6i-7c 7c Bic: 

7i-8c 8c 9ic 

83-9 83-9 c 10-10ke 

BROWN SHEETINGS 

7he. 74-7Jiéc. Bic 

9 -9te. 9 -9te. 10}c. 
63-6jc. bic. 7i- 7jc. 


PAJAMA CHECKS 


4.70.. 
>.993% 


MISCELLANEOUS 
37-in., 3 yd... 


Denims, 2.20..... 


Tickings, 8 oz. 


Standard prints..... 


Eastern staple ging- 


hams, 27-in.... 


Peeler comber 


Peeler strips..... 


Sak. comber.. 
Choice willowe 


6j- 


Choice willowed pic eker 


Sak. strips... . 
Linters (mill ri 
White spooler ( 


in) 


7c. 
6}-6ic. 


9c. 9c. 102-10ic. 

15e. 15e. 7c. 

Eins 18-19}c. 18 -19}c. 22-23ic. 

Ihc. 9ke. 9c. 

10c. 10c. 10}c. 
Cotton Waste 

13 14 

11 —12 

11 —12 

d fly 6 — 63 

5 — 5} 

14—15 

34— 4 

single) 9 —10 


at close of business, 
Prices cover average qualiti 


CARDED 


Double carded 2c.—4c. 


May 14, 1930 
es unless otherwise stated 





Cotton Yarn 


(Carded yarn quotations are nominal) 


(Average Quality) 
higher according to quality 


SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES—(Warp Twist) 
4s to 8s $0.26 RR enc cie $0.28) 
10s. | ges OS ae —.3) 
12s . 264-. 27 ae .314-.32 
14s... .27 -.27} ee 34 -.35 
16s. . 274-. 28 40s ex. qual. 46 -.47 

TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES 

eis ts $0. 26 BODE sac $0. 33 
WORE. kc ss . 264-.27 30s-2... 34 —.34} 
UBB. vss se .27 -.27} 368-2... 39 —.40 
148-2... .274-. 28 40s-2 41 -.42 
16s-2... .28 —. 28} 40s-2 hi b’k .46 -.47 
20s-2 . 284-.29 DUDE i sca 50 -.51 
24s-2.. -.32 60s-2 57 -.58 

SINGLE WARPS 
10s.. : $0. 26}-.27 OR ins . $0.31 —.313 
12s... .27 -.27} er . 324-. 33 
WN asap . 274-. 28 ae 343-.35 
16s... —.28 40s ex.qus al. 46 -.47 
20s... 29 -.293 

TWO-PLY WARPS 

8s-2 $0. 26} 24s-2... $0. 32} 
10s-2.. -.27 BE o 4 oa .33 -—. 334 
Se ce ax 3 —.27} 30s-2... 34 -.35 
14s-2.. ~-28 40s-2 ordin. 42 -.43 
16s-2 ; . 284 DORR. <s's0.% -.51 
20s-2 29 —.293 60s-2 .58 -—.59 
8s-3 and 4- -ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 22; white, 25; 

waste, 21 
HOSIERY CONES (Frame Spun) 

ee $0 254 Se cc wawew $0.30 
10s.. .26 24s.. eS 
| NSS . 264 26s.. ~ 32—.324 
14s.. .27 30s tying.. a? 
16s. . 273 30s reg.. 343 
18s... . 28 30s ex. qual.. 374 
20s. . 29 BER tc sce 42 


Cotton Prices 


BASIS MI 


and Statistics 


DDLING 


FLUCTUATIONS OF FUTURES 
Ss ay, Saturday, 
Closed —For Week— Closed Net wv May 3 
May 8 High Low May 14 Change ry at 
: 10 markets average 15.35 15.30 
May 16.42 16.44 15.99 16.13 29 Memphis 14.80 14.80 
June 16.42 16.42 16.12 16.13 a. 
July 16.50 16.51 16.10 16.25 .25 ; : icianiia ater Soins 
August 15.75 iD.9> 15.40 15.40 35 PREMIUM STAPLES 
September. 14.85 15.20 14.80 15.00 15 First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 
October... 14.97 15.35 14.66 14.99 02] ., 
November. 15.00 15.33 14.95 14.97 03 | Grade Strict Middling Prices Nominal 
December 15.14 15.45 14.86 15.11 03 | }-in 17.75= 18. 15e 
January 15.18 15.40 14.97 15.09 09 | 1 -in 19.50= 20. 25c 
February 14.99 15.12 14.9] 14.91 08 1 }-in 23.50= 24. 25c 
March 15.08 15.28 14.87 14.98 10 
CURRENT SALES 
MIDDLING SPOT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK For Prev Week 
E Week Week Before 
Ne Ne Liver- ss . 
York ( tel saat Memphis total 5,880 3,775 4,529 
Friday. Mav 9 16.55 15.68 8 63 F.o.b. included in total 3,740 2,987 3,197 
1az > y ) ) ) ‘ ata 5 
Saturday, May 10 16.55 15.68 oo) ae eS oe 
Monday, May 12 16.30 15.39 8.56 . . . — parent — 
Tuesday, May 13 16.55 15.68 8.65 MEMPHIS RECEIPTS, SHIPMENTS, ETC. 
Wednesday, M: iy 14 16.35 15.49 8.62 For Last Year 
Thursday, May 15 16.35 15.49 8.52 Week Year Before 
Net receipts 2,530 4,004 3,743 
opp ss = ; Gross receipts 13,754 13,175 12,334 
POT FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS Potal since Aug. 1, net 918,412 836,669 648,081 
Stocka Shipments 28,922 24,239 21,094 
This F ianl lotal since Aug. | 1,672,085 1,665,519 1,329,895 
Markets May 7 May 14 Sales Week Year Total stock : 272,691 154,609 172,400 
elvan... 15.00 15.65 503 904005 200008 |e | ee 
New Orleans. 15.58 15.49 1967 415,178 260,041 Sacahietaere oe 87 
Mobile 15.00 14.85 489 4.729 17,519 | pv cmPins Tactors 920 
Savannah 15.43 15.23 230 45,723 19,694 Sane ton ee 
Norfolk 15.75 15.63 835 53,725 64,040 Pa ; : ‘ nats 
New York 16.45 16.35 170,211 176,165 AVERAGE PRICE APRIL-MAY SHIPMENT 
Augusta 14 88 14 75 672 66,922 59,119 HARD WESTERN COTTON 
Memphis 14.85 14.65 4.011 263,870 150,946 : “ es 
St. Louis 15.00 15.85 10,672 16,092 F. o. b. New England ' 
Houston 15.65 15.45 3,111 673,245 389,596 Middling St. Middling 
Dallas 15.55 15.45 3,867 1 in 181—183¢ 19 -19te. 
1g in 19 -19ke 20 -—20jc. 
1% in 204-2lkc 212-22ic 
eS li in 24 -25c 254-26h¢ 
Basis on New York, July, 16. 25c 
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COMBED PEELER—(Average Quality) 
WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 


Mere. Wp. Merc. Wp. 

Tw. Tw. Tw. Tw. 
20s-2.. .$0.43 $0.44 60s-2...... $0.63 $0.64 
SOe-2...... 484 49 Rr sigcod ae .74 
Siao:<.... 0 51 SE ass, 84 86 
BOOZ. css «(soe mS POW B. ans 1.02 1.08 
a . 56 100s-2..... 1.28 1.33 

SINGLES 

i is $0.37 —.37} 30s........ $0.464-.47 
RNG sae . 374-. 38 388... ; 49 —.50 
Rc .38 —. 384 40s.. ; -.51 
ie... . 384-.39 50s... 54 -.55 
eae . 394-. 40 60s... -62 -—.63 
| See .42 -—.42} yes... .72 -.73 
_ Sea -45 —. 45} 80s.... .84 -.85 


MERCERIZED CONES—(Combed, Ungassed) 


26s-2.....$0.61 —$0.62 90s-2..... $1.40 -$1.45 
a .62 .63 100s-2.... 1.70 -— 1.75 
36s-2..... 65 66 120s-2.... 2.10 — 2.15 
40s-2..... .67 . 68 eee | Coa 
45a-2..... .#0 aa a .82- .84 


ME soss ste 74 MRaccess sae coe 


ces 29 S53 


60e-2..... 80 - 82 Pscesse ee eee 
ee sso -94 .97 TOs a's i 1.10 — 1.15 
80s-2..... 1.07 - 1.11 Bsgaess 1.32 — 1.37 


COMBED REVERSE TWIST THREAD YARNS 
(Skeins, Tubes or Cones, 2, 3 and 4-Ply) 





~Peeler ——_—— -—Sakelarides — 

Average Best Average Best 

24s.... $0.47-$0.48 $0.58 $0.71 $0.76 
308... .50- .51 .61 .74 ae 
oe -52- .53 .63 .78 . 82 
eS .57- .58 .67 .81 . 86 
45s... -62-— .63 .72 . 86 91 
50s... -67— .68 4a .91 .96 
60s.... .77- .78 . 87 1.01 1.06 





DIFFERENCES ON AND OFF MIDDLING 


WHITE GRADES 
Mem- Mont- Au-_ Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
P... 1.05¢ 1.00t 1.00¢ 1.00¢ 1.00t 
S. G. M .90t . 85T .90T . 88 . 86 
TMI cin Save on'e aot .75t .75T aot .72t 
RRM oss na Lor cst .50T -50T .50T 207 oer 
Ss. L. M .75* .65* .65* .75* .71* 
Bess oe san> 1.75* 1.75* 1.50* 2.00* 1.73% 
S. G. O.** 3.00* 2.75* 2.50* 3.25* 2.88% 
BORN So nc os 3.00 2.75% 2.50% 3.25% 3.93% 
YELLOW TINGED 
G. M.. 50* .25* .50* .50* 55° 
Oh cat late om 1.00* 75* 1.00* 1.00* 1.05* 
Ps os eras 1.75% 1.25% 1.50% 1.50% 1.65¢ 
8. L. M.. 2.50% 1.75% 2.25% 2.25% 2.32° 
L. M.%*...... 3.50* 2.25* 3.00% 3.00* 3.22% 
YELLOW STAINED 
G. M.. 1.50% 1.75% 1.50% 1.50% 1.554 
S. M.** 2.25% 2.50% 2.50% 2.50* 2.40* 
BEE css 3.00* 3.00* 3.50* 3.50* 3.20 
BLUE STAINED 
M. G.** 1.75% 1.50% 1.75% 1.75% 1.70% 
S. M.** 2.25% 2.25% 2.75% 2.75% 2.45* 
BEF cciwaes 3.00% 2.75% 3.75% 3.75% 3.23° 


**Grades not deliverable on contract. tOn Middling 


*Off Middling. 
EGYPTIAN COTTON 


March-April Shipment c.i.f. Boston Change 
Fully good fair Sak ; : SSS dice 
Fully good fair to good uppers..... 22.40 

(By John Malloch & Co.) 

Alexandria Exchange, May 14 
May Sak 28.00 ats 
June uppers 19.81 +0.01 


@ 


















Wool 


HIO, PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST VIRGINIA 








Worsted Yarns 


ENGLISH SYSTEM WEAVING 





Tops and Noils 








. TOPS—BOSTON 
(IN GREASE) » | He 360... $0.95 -$0 97h 
- Seiad : 1.05 — 1.07} Fi 64-668 aa 
rin a 9- ; ine ( Ks $0.98 -$1.00 
le es 2 e ‘7 ¢ bloo 2-288, gia 1.174- 1.20 High 2 blood (58s). Br 85 - 88 
ss : 2-30s, 48s... , ae 1.223- 1.25 Aver. { blood (56s)... Se 295 
TEXAS AND CALIFORNIA 2-328, 508............ cee eeeeeeees 1.25 — 1.30 | Low # blood. . 78 - .82 
(CLEAN BASIS) (Single yarns 5c. less than above) High t blood (50s)......0. 202020202. 75 - .78 
exas, 12 months..........-++++-+++. $0.73 -$0.75 | 2.365, 58s... $1.35 -$1.37} tac8. Acad NL : ee ie debe a actul ‘a. a 
California, Northern...............++- -65- .68 | 240s, 60s....... ScGtiw 1.90. | QO BOOM Bose cscaceces cecus css 63 - 165 
PULLED—EASTERN (CLEAN BASIS) a = eoseces 1724 774 
n IB, Cote eset ee es seen reecees - 423- YPS—BR/ ING. (MAY 
\ Anns.-.--$0.78 ~$0.80 B-Super...80.58 -$0.63 | 2-608, 708.000.0000 2°20 - 2:25. | ee ee ee ee 
\-Super.... .63- .6 uper ENGLISH SYSTEM KNITTING Pine (708). o0s0 05.05% 32d t oe, See 22d 
MONTANA, IDAHO AND WYOMING ae Fine (64s).......... 294d | ee 183d 
(CLEAN BASIS) TS $0.95 —$1.00 4 bld. (60s)....... . 27d ross-bred (46s).... 16d 
le fi . $0.73 -$0.75 = - _o = s “o - a + bid. low (58s).... 24d 
eNO of ig. Mac. bat a ecale soe - 5 " inoil... ae 
IGG RUNES oc dns a A bccaoe base ewes 20 - .73 2-20s, 60s in Oil 1;35.— 1.323 NOILS—BOSTON 
I ~ — MINIS oo 5 sic 'ain-ccsraieie cle — - 1 2-20s, 64s in oii 1.40 - 1.423 ‘ = 
s DIDO... 1... cece ee eee e eee terete O2- . re 1.173-— 1.20 : 57_ . 
TRI oc dn ee nia a ewia enim Hie ane wise aw eee 57 - .60 1-158, 48s dyed. .. 1.20 - 1.223 Fine... “+++ $0 57-$0. 60 High t bld.. $0. 44-$0.47 
Half-bld. . . 53 .55 Low noils... .40- .42 
MOHAIR—DOMESTIC 1-1 5s, 50s dyed Peeedsbieds Cee we 9S 9 Oa e 1.223- ‘ae Aver. i bid.. 45- 48 Medium 
te ome ia geen eee kab oe wae wee at $0. 3 -$0. . (Oil yarns 17}c. less) Fine colored 4¢- 48 colored. . . -40- .42 
Reet Ms nso eo a wan cewek’ xvid er 
FRENCH SYSTEM 
MOHAIR FOREIGN (IN BOND) 1-20s, 58s... oe $1 25 wil 274 | 
Turkey fair, average.................. $0.32 -$0.35 -208, 60s............. 1.30 — 1.323 1 
pie... ope RA ey 32-135. | 1-260, Oto. 2 1.325 1.35 Wool Substitutes 
-30s, 60s.. Warp... 1.45 — 1.47} 
FOREIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING 1-30s, 64s. ‘ane. 1.474- 1. 50° WOOL WASTE 
fete (CLEAN BASIS IN BOND) - .2- -Eeney mixes... ae - 2 : = 
ustralia: -40s, .. Zephyrs... 1.65 -— 1. 
agen ae Nt ene oe an-nanitinu“-|....... 16742 1.70. | Lap, fine white. . _ $0.85 -$0.99 
Geek heb tate rent des nie sae. nek = cae en... 1.823- 1.85 Lap, fine colored. . 58 . 63 
, 4 
WEN es Sura saied danse aukisincs<8>% .46- .48 1-608, 708s...... 216 — 245 Hard ends, fine white................ 62 - .65 
IN GREASE 2-608, 70s 2.25 - 2.30 | Harg = mae wi $02 28 
(IN ASE) Pea ‘ ; ard ends, fine colored...........-... 30- . 
og emmbeeilinn: ent cia FRENCH SPUN MERINO WHITE ERs nnn oer> ER Ae 
BN is wile Se RW AS SK, «18 CaN .25- .26 1-30s, 50-50-58s on cops.. $1.023-$1.073 | Burr, fine Carbonizing............... 38 - .43 
"- —_ i = +s stan [C 40" 30-50. ete ox tae. a ne OLD WOOLEN RAGS (GRADED FOR MFRS 
uenos Aires: 8 -64s on cops... .. 4a = Weare y I AGS ADEDL I f 
We Sth cieta cc add G5 Swale wa cass $0.21 -$0.22 I- 40s, 50-50-64s Australian cops.. 1.32}- 1.37} ; 

MA PII dah caps sok vie edlees 30050 19 - .20 Underwear mixes, 3c. oiittinas Merinos, Coarse Light............... $0 .063-$0 ’ 
FOREIGN CARPET (GREASE BASIS IN BOND) | 5°l!4 color,,35e. additional. ee mae oo Nes 
1 ee J morte > “1 : Dee css... none. Ee -08}- :09 
arg oy os RS, cca pues 98- 09 
Szechuen ass't......... .21- 22 re Fee e eee verersersanceees — = “i 

CIE ogi cic mcs s 80 40 Pl |, Ir) 0c) eas 
Santeh Hack (ace... .. "22. OF . Knit, Red.. Eratarahity oiaiaieeaca eae 16- .17 
East India: Kandahar. . Sin 3a Knit, Light RNGee  ne oee ‘ 7 174 
Vii Soc ; a Ug isc gvic owinsines s wees .05}- .06 
loria i Ss NN i esc crea vateee ets 09 - .094 
Aleppo. eRe at etal eet ae ‘St 8 Hy WRONINEE, SUINOE ooo c cc ctwoe ciweves .08 - .09 
Silk Yarns Raw Silk 
THROWN SILK (60 day basis) (60 day basis) NATIONAL RAW SILK EXCHANGE 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. grand XX inskeins.... $5.85 Prices Nominal Close Forthe Week Close Net 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. sp. crack in skeins.... . . 5.50 : May 7 High Low May 13 Chee? 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. grand XX in bobbins....... 5.65 | Japan filature, grand XX, 13/15.... $4.55 | nee Se - 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack on bobbins....... 5.50 | Japan filature, sp. crack XX, 13/15............ 4.35 May 4.01 4.06 3.99 4.02 +.01 
Japan crepe, 4 thd. crack on bobbins......... 5.45 | Japan filature, crack XX, 13/15............. 4.25 June... 3.95 3.97 3.92 3.97 + .02 
Canton crepe, 3 & 4 thd. ns. 14/16 on bobbins.. 3.50 | Japan filature, XX, 13/15......... 4.05 SURFS. 2.93: 3.0% 3.90 29 Or 
Tussah Gam, Zend On Cops... .....6..6.%- 2.351 Japan Minature, beat 2, 13/05. ..... 0... 2c cece 4.00 August 794 3.92 3.87 3.90 .O1 
Hosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan XXX.. 6.10 | Canton filature, new style, 14/16. . 2.30 . September 3.89 3.90 3.87 3.89 5 
Hosiery tram, 5 thd. sone ae <x. 5.45 | Canton filature, new style 20/22..... 2.15 October 3.89 3.90 3.87 3.90 +.01 
Hosiery tram, sp. crack XX................-. 5.20 | Tussah filature, 8cocoon...... 1.50 November 3.89 3.92 3.87 3.90 +.01 
Hosiery tram, crack XX. 5.05 | Grand XX (Yellow) 20/22.... 4.05 December. 3.89 3.91 3.87 3.89 ; 
Hosiery tram, XX. . Sepia alice ginal 3.0 Grane dee 20, A : i | May 7 to May 13—Total contracts 174. Total 
SPUN SILK YARNS—(Terms: net 30) Sp. crack (White) 20/22 4.00 | seenen ct bales, 1,740. Total approximate value, 
402 $4.25 602 $4.55 | Crack (Yellow) 20/22...... 3.99 | 31,044,000. 
er tO csr ce ccc cccces 3.95 
Domestic Kayon Ravon Waste 
VISCOSE PROCESS NITRO-CELLULOSE PROCESS —— Nominal 
Denier Filament First Second First Second First Second Open bleached waste $0.22 -$0.25 
50 14 . $2.30 $2.00 | Denier Qual. Qual Denier Qual. Qual. Open unbleached waste........... : 4- 
a 7 ve = ; ee ze a he 7 " = 4 8 - 2 * 7 en eed waste (mfs.)..... ; 4- . f 
Paeace Ae. Bech 5 plate 3leached thread waste (misc.)... . ; - .| 
100 Dr lc cated we 1.45 +.33 7S... 1.85 1.65 Pees. ee 1.10 Calesed etal eeate... — 08 - .19 
100 te hk. earn hoe 1.50 1.40 100. 1.45 1:35 FGR a... Wee 1.10 COE NIN is win Gre hain Sat ee wan a cts oie ee 
125 18 1.45 1.25 175 , te FR 
150 28 is LO CUPRAMMONIUM PROCESS CONVERTED RAYON WASTE 
: ; : Fila- Fila- Bleached tops...... —$0.52 
: . . ; u " Denier ment Price Denier ment Price | Unbleached tops.. - .44 
150 60 1.35 1:30 | 45 25 $4.15 40 30 $3.15 | Bleachednoils........ = ee 
150 75 1.50 my 25 25 3 65 52 30 3.00 ae ee o—.. ts - - 
170 24-27 1.15 1.10 30 5 3.40 } Unbleached garnets. . mts 
= . a = (Due to diversified offerings prices for higher denier | Coloeed.garnete....... - <i 
é ° ° are not listed.) 
200 32 1.10 1.05 ACETATE PROCESS : } 
a ‘— ; ‘| Denier Price Denier Price | Silk Waste 
400 72 1.10 ‘Ee a Beereceatte aaa " 75 7 oe e “a a apie oe ees ES eee don $0 = 
450 54 1.00 : Mets see's 55 5 | Kibiszo Kikai Triple Extra................. ; 
600 72-96 1 00 .95 PRs 2.25-2.70 Wea 6 season 1.55 | Frison Grand Double. . af Rate 90 
900 100-144 1.00 95 100 2.00-2.45 MGs od ea eade 1.50 Pierced Cocoons.......... sedan ako aineneaang t.¥2 
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Brinton Knitting Ma- 
chines present a great 
diversity of possibil- 
ities. With Brintons, 
new styles, patterns 
and effects can be 
placed in production 
economically with the 
least possible loss of 
time. 


: 
| 


Oe 


Let us send you full information. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 
3700 Kensington Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOREIGN AGENTS 


Great Britain and the 
Continent Wildt & : : 
r : Co , ay 
Co., Ltd., Leicester, '@ & . Sydney, 
Eng. Melbourne 


Australia: J. H. But- 


South America: M. 
Buchsbaum, Calle @pjing and Japar E! 
Alsina 1814, Buenos , : eee 


Aires, Argentine brook, Inc., 50 Peking 
Republic Road, Shanghai, China 
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Southern Mill Securities 


(A. M. Law & Co., Spartanburg) 


Bid 
4! beville Cotton Mills............. ae 
4 .derson Cotton Mills............. 70 
Arcade Cotton Mills............... on 
AVG ding <5 «6 < 6109.50. 8 sca ae 235 
eo OS ee 100 
AE dssatx Gia cme vcs Saierorn ta . 
A igusta Factory, Ga............... oe 
4 vondale Mills, Ala................ 1100 
Beaumont Mfg. Co................ 300 
Beaumont Mfg. Co. 7% pfd......... 100 
Ralee oir as ne eda5.60c20c eee me 
ee” eee rere 75 
Bile Es oo osc occ 0sccndsceeee i 
Bibb Mig. Co. 6% pfd.............. 98 
Brats Bis nccccancsccescwes ea 
Bream Pek n ccc cs cc ese sens ba 
ee aS ere 85 
Calhoun Mills. . 88 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (par, $25)... 10 
COM aks > bain eo ne.6 o0ehieee ; 
hiquola Mfg. Co. . ne ile i 250 
Chiquola Mfg. Co., pfd.. Pts ona cktentd 91 
COE I foo sao oye 66-0 ein ans: 113 
Clinton Cotton Mills............... 260 
Columbus Mfg. Co., Ga............. 88 
COMMIS a ac ces vvaieaekess ty 
Dy Be MINDS 5.6.5 5 coeds bins gnss 95 
bees SS “eee a 
Dastimeeen meee. 00. 6... 5c ci ce ens 45 
lA is 4 056 0.5 \0.0:ca'diecab 110 
PGRN i 0.6) hws we ioe oS ee sever 124 
DORORR BNI IGS oo occ ess secwcnes 100 
l.agle & Phenix Mills,Ga.......... = 
Easley Cotton Mills, pfd........... 45 
Enterprise Mfg. Co.,Ga............ es 
Fairforest poetics a serial notes.. 98 
Florence Mills. . 50 
Florence Mills, pfd.. earns 99 
er OY Se ee oe 
Gainesville Cotton Mills,Ga........ 150 
GIOTIOITE BEIEIB. 6 o.c.cce esc ccc cesses 95 
SURE os fo oo os nekce ie ccuwss 74 
HO I oo aise a-5-s.0'0 wae oaen ss 65 
Graniteville Mfg. Co............... 3 
Greenwood Cotton Mills. . Sia ecees 400 
Grendel Mills, pfd. (par, eee 46 
eee a 
Hartsville Cotton Mills. . 130 
Hunter Mfg. & Com. Co., ‘pfd... 88 
Industrial Cotton Mills Co., oid... eee J 
A as igs a oa eo 9-0-6 5 een 0 0's 120 
[MIR on koe soa wes cannes 100 
Judson Bits, A, OF. ...0. ccc ccccs 103 
pe * 100 
King, John P. Mfg. Co.,Ga......... 80 
Lancaster Cotton Mills............. 265 
Laurens Cotton Mills............... 130 
Limestone Cotton Mills............. a 
Lydia Cotton Mills, serial notes..... . 99 
Marion Mie. Co., N.C..........00% 115 
eS ere 16 
DAMES 5. 2 ons wesc esas ses 95 
Mollohon Mfg. Co., pfd.. 98 
RN oS orn wae o's wos yop a ne 117 
Musgrove Cotton Mills. . 30 
Neshietidientiti. ........... 11 
NGI EEG ny o.500:0.00s0sceeues 400 
Norris Cotton Mills................ Sis 
Ce II cen cies 5c Kdsee setae ss 
Orr Cotton Mills, pfd............... 85 
PMI HI og x55o snes 6 ttvaese oa 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., pfd.. 100 
Panola Cotton Mills, Class ‘A, ‘pfd. 
Se rains ace 4.0 e008 58 
PIN ois cc h ve os odie oo wa ws 10 
Pickens Cotton Mills............... 110 
: SI EEE BO. cs oc kk as owsee 105 
Piedmont Print Works (no wnt Biers 15 
Piedmont Print Works, pfd.. 60 
ee So a 30 
Riverside & Dan River Mills........ 13 
Riverside & Dan River Mills, 6% pfd 75 
SONI Ei abit eo nies 5 5)s.01a 9400.0: ie 
EE ee ee 50 
Southern Bleachery................ 18 
Southern Bleachery, Pfd.. x dee 84 
Southern Bleachery, serial notes..... 99 
Southern Franklin Process.......... 22 
Southern Franklin Process, pfd..... . 97 
Southern Worsted Corp., pfd........ 88 
SPEIRS oo cc we sacet cca vees 155 
Spencer Corp., serial notes........ 99 
Union-Buffalo Mills. . 45 
Union-Buffalo Mills, Ist pfd.. 95 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 2nd pfd.. Wa aera 51 
Victor-Monaghan Co.. pee att 80 
Victor-Monaghan Co., pfd.. Padis manele. 112 
Wee Oy ooo cs sic c vic aesn - 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co............... 135 
WOR EE OB ono swine meses < 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co.......... 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co., pfd...... a 
Yarns Corp. of America, gold bonds. . 99 






Asked 


101 











Textiles on N. Y. Exchanges 


The following shows the movements of 
the leading textile stocks listed on the 
New York Stock. Exchange and Curb for 
the week ended May 14: 

Last Net 

High Low Sale Change 
Adams Millis. 30} 28 30} +1} 
American Woolen. . 133 123 134 + 4 
American Woolen, pfd. 37; 35h 37 +14 
*Assoc. Rayon, pfd 55} 48} 481 63 
Belding-Hemingway 5 4} 4} : 
Cannon Mills. 28 273 28 
Century Ribbon. 43 4} 43 + } 
Collins & Aikman 26} 23 26} +2} 
Consolidated Textile. iF Fi 1} 
*Courtaulds, Ltd. 11k 1} 1k 3 
Duplan Silk...... 16 16 16 4 
Durham Hosiery, pfd. 46} 46} 46} 2} 
*Fabrics Finishing. 8 4} 5} 3 
Gotham Hosiery. 19 18} 183 } 
Industrial Rayon... 106 101 101 2} 
Kayser, Julius. 303 29 29} i 
Mallinson. . os 84 7} 8} | 
*May Hosiery, pid. 25k 25 25; + 23 
Mohawk Carpet. 22 19 20} iy 
Pacific Mills. . 22} 22} 22} i 
*Pepperell. 94 94 94 : 
Phoenix Hosiery 18 18 18 24 
Real Silk Hosiery... 534 48} 523 +3} 
*Tubize Chat. B..... 15] 13 13} 23 
United Piece Dye Wks. 28} 27; 28} + 4 
Van Raalte.......... 184 18} 183 

*Listed on Curb. 

N. Carolina Mill Stocks 
(R. 8S. Dickson & Co., Charlotte, N. C.) 

Bid Ask 
Acme Spinning Co.. =e 70 80 
American Yarn and Processing Co. 71 82 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. Cx $25). 10 123 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., ‘a 102 
China Grove Cotton Mine’ : 103 108 
Climax Spinning Co......... 60 68 
NIN oc a5 05 'sh a 0.0 0 '515,0-<0% 0 = 29 
Converse D. E. Co............ 95 100 
Crescent Spinning Co........ 60 66 
OE EP rr 96 100 
Durham Hosiery, 6%, ‘Pfd. 48 54 
Eagle Yarn Mills. eM ocetting S fier Sn 65 79 
Efird Mfg. Co........... 80 91 
Erwin Cotton Mills........ sh 120 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., 6%, Pfd.... 95 a9 
PE aca cacwicc eas 3 89 
Flint Mfg. Co., 7%, Pfd.. 95 100 
Globe Yarn Mills (N.C.) 20 





Roanoke Mills 
| Roanoke Mills, 


Gray Mfg. Co... ... 
Hanes, P. H. Knitting Co... ; 
Hanes, P. H. Knitting Co., 7% Os Pid. 
Henrietta Mills, 7%, Pfd..... 2 


| Imperial Yarn Mills. 


Linford Mills. 
Locke Cotton Mills Co. 
Majestic Mfg. Co... 
Mansfield Mills 

Mooresville Cotton Mills. 
Mooresville Cotton Mills, 7%, 


Myers Mills. 
Myrtle Mills... . 
National Yarn Mill.. 


Prior 


| Perfection Spinning Co 
| Ranlo Mfg. Co. 


Ranlo Mfg. Co., 7%, Pfd. 


Roanoke Mills, Ist Pfd., 73% 

and Pid., 87%....... 
Rosemary Mfg. Co., Pfd., 7}%.. 
Rowan Cotton Mills Co. 

Seminole Cotton Mills Co.... 
Sterling Spinning Co... 
Stowe Spinning Co.... 
Victory Yarn Mills Co 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co., 
Winget Yarn Mills Co. 


7%, Pfd. 


| Wiscassett Mills Co... . 





54 
63 


75 
93 
93 
97 
70 
60 
65 
40 
99 
40 
190 


New England Textile Stocks 


Quotations at “Public Sale’’ are based on 
last sales at Boston Public Auctions and 
Boston Stock Exchange. Bid and Asked 
prices are latest quotations of leading 
Boston dealers. 

Public 

Sale Bid Asked 

Am. Mfg. pfd. 68 65 69 
Amoskeag. . . 134 ; giana 
Arlington... 22} 22 23 
Associated Textile. 36} 34 37 
Bates... 63 80 eee 
Berkshire Associates, com. 16 16 19 
Berkshire Associates, pfd. 63} 65 70 
Bigelow-Sanford, com. 69 dake ene 
Boott Mills. 120} 115 121 
Edwards. 803 78 ait 
Esmond, pfd. 102 100 102 
Farr Alpaca 67 72 75 
Hamilton Woolen 40 38 40 

| Hill... 18 18 23 
Indian Orchard 20} 20 30 
Ludlow 136 136 138 
Merrimack, com 72 : 70 
Nashua, com 324 32 34 
Nashua, pfd 75} 75 77 
Naumkeag 88 83 86 
Newmarket 253 22 26 

| Otis. . 40} 44 48 
| Pacific 22) ; a 
Pepperell 94 93 95 
Plymouth Cordage 83 81 84 

| York 73 7 8 





Lowell 
Association, 3 
Lowell, Mass., 


Textile 


lst 


May 


Institute 
Annual 
193 


24, 


Textile Calendar 


Reu 
0. 


Alumni 


nion, 


Associated Knit Underwear Man- 


ufacturers of America, 
tice Conferenc 


26, 1930. 
Election, May 
Wool 
combined 


May 28, 1930. 


Philadelphia 


Alumni 


Institute, 
spinning 
groups, Hotel Roosevelt, 


e, Utica, 
Annual 
27-28, 


Special 


and 


~ 
Textile 
Association, 


me 


Trade Prac- 
Na Xu 
Meeting 
1930 


May 
and 


eting 


weaving 


New York, 


School 
Outing and 


Annual Dinner, Philadelphia, June 


6, 1930. 


Texas Textile Association, Semi- 


Annual 
Waco, 


Cotton 
tion 


Meeting, 
Texas, June 13-14, 1930. 


Hilton 


Manufacturers 
of North Carolina. 


Hotel 


Associa- 
Annual 
Convention, Grove Park Inn, Ashe- 
ville, N. C., June 17-18, 1930. 


National Knitted Outerwear Asso- 
Toronto, 


ciation, 
Canada, 


Philadelphia Wool & Textile 
Annual Outing, 
near 


ciation, 


Annual 


yn-the-Delaware, 


June 20, 


1930. 


Meeting, 
June 19-20, 1930. 


Asso- 
Eddington- 
Philadelphia, 
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Cotton Manufacturers Association 
of South Carolina, Annual Meeting, 


Ocean Forest Hotel, 
S. C., June 20-21, 1930. 


Myrtle Beach, 


Philadelphia Textile Manufactur- 


ers’ Association, 
Outing, 
Club, 


Manufacturers’ 


ee 

Manufacturers’ 
tion, 
at 


Textile 


Pomham Club, 
oF 


Textile 
Meeting, 


Southern 
Annual 
Hotel, 
27-28, 1930. 


Worsted Yarn 
Outing, Manufacturers’ 
Club, Oreland, Pa., Sept. 


Ninth Southern Textile Exposi 
Greenville, 


tion, Textile Hall, 
Oct. 20-25, 1930. 

. 
Division, 
Meeting, 


Textile 
tional 
Greenville, S. 


a 
Textile 
Meeting, 
Greenville, S. C., 


Southern 
Semi-Annual 
Hotel, 
1930. 





Oreland, Pa., June 25, 


Ocean 
Myrtle Beach, S. C., 


Spinners’ 
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Fourth Annual 


Country 
1930. 


Annual Outing, June 26, 
Riverside, 


Associa- 


1930, 


R. 


Association, 


Forest 
June 


Annual 
Country 


24, 


A.S.M.E., 
Poinsett 
C., Oct. 22, 1930. 


1930 


Ss. 


Na- 
Hotel, 


Association, 


Poinsett 
Oct. 


23, 
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ty cogs made by the J. P. Bem- 
berg A.G., of Barmen, Germany, in 
he production and promotion of Bem- 
berg yarns was described by Dr. W. 
Schlie, a sales executive of the German 
Bemberg organization, in an interview 
with TEXTILE Wor~p, at the New York 
ithees of the American Bemberg Corp. 
He is on a visit to this country, and is 
studying the sales methods of the affili- 
ited American company. 

The German textile industry, like the 
\merican textile industry at present, 
reflects a tendency toward caution, 
dominated, however, by. stabilization 
rather than any lull in activities, Dr. 
Schlie said. The German Bemberg 
company finds quick response in win- 
ning new markets for their yarn, he 
said, chiefly because continued promo- 


) Sse 





» 


Three shades of tan are used on this 
German print on Bemberg ground 


tion over a long period of time has.made 
German women thoroughly familiar with 
the name Bemberg. They know Bem- 
berg as a standard brand and have a 
clear idea of the characteristics of the 
varn and fabrics made of it. Extensive 
idvertising and fashion shows are a 
hig factor in winning popular recogni- 
tion for Bemberg fabrics abroad, he said. 


BIG 


(he feminine vogue greatly stimu- 
ited demand for Bemberg chiffons dur- 
ng the current season, one of the big- 
est lines in broad-goods. The Barmen 
ompany spins 25, 35, 60 and 80 denier 
r chiffons and crepe georgettes, con- 
derable progress having been made in 
e construction of sheer fabrics using 
ne deniers. Bemberg chiffons are now 

standard line in Germany, Dr. Schlie 
iid, their success being due in part to 

e importance of chiffons from the style 
ngle, and partly to the wearing and 
ashing qualities and to the attractive- 
ess and beauty of coloring of the fab- 
cs offered. A representative chiffon 
own by Dr. Schlie was made with 25 
nier yarn warp and filling. Another 
eer fabric well liked abroad was made 
ith 100 denier voile twist varn and 80 


CHIFFONS 









Synthetic Yarn Progress in Germany 


Told by Dr. Schlie, Bemberg Executive 


denier no twist in the filling. Widely 
used by Paris and all other European 
fashion centers, Dr. Schlie said, is the 
Bemberg georgette made with 35, 60 or 
80 denier yarn in both warp and filling. 

Women in Europe who cannot today 
afford the best grades of silk are buying 
Bemberg, Dr. Schlie explained. Such 
broadgoods as muslins, voiles, crepe de 
chines, crepe back satins and taffetas 
find favor. A _ particularly successful 
taffeta construction employs 40 denier 
yarn in the warp and a filling of 60 
denier yarn.. 


Usep FOR NECKWEAR FABRICS 


The neckwear fabric industry has 
been for many years an important con 
suming market for Bemberg abroad; in 
Germany they use single yarns for both 
warp and filling, while here mostly a 
2-thread 25 and 52 denier Bemberg 
organzine as warp, with Bemberg filling 
is favored. German weavers are thor 
oughly sold on the merits of Bemberg 
in this field and a considerable propor- 
tion of these fabrics is exported. Dr. 
Schlie’s comment about the neckwear 
fabrics is significant as offering a timely 
suggestion to American weavers. 

The German hosiery market presents 
problems different from those in the 
American market, Dr. Schlie said. “The 
prices of real silk hosiery in Germany 
are higher,” he explained. The volume 
output in Bemberg hosiery for women 
is in the 85c. range hose made on full 
fashioned machines of 42 to 45 gauge, 
using 120 and 150 denier yarns. 

German Bemberg also sells exten 
sively to manufacturers of woven and 
knitted underwear. In tricot knit gar- 
ments 40 and 60 denier yarns are largely 
used, according to Dr. Schlie, with the 


S. B. & B. W. Fleisher. 


PROTECTIVE Committee for 

holders of S. B. & B. W. Fleisher, 
Inc., Philadelphia, first mortgage 6% 
sinking fund bonds, dated June 1, 1924, 
has been formed. \ letter to bond 
holders from the Protective Committee 
Says: 

“Various defaults have been made 
under the indenture securing the bonds, 
particularly in maintaining the proper 
ratio of current assets to liabilities, and 
in addition we have been advised by 
the management that the business will 
be completely closed down within the 
next two weeks. No provision has been 
made for the payment of coupons due 
June 1, 1930.” 

The clause in this paragraph stating 
that management of S. B. & B. W. 
Fleisher, Inc., has stated the business 
swill be completely closed down within 
the next two weeks confirms rumors, 
which have been current for many 
months, that 


this, one of the largest 
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two-bar tricot a popular type material. 
For men’s knitted underwear 180 denier 
and 240 denier yarns are used for under- 
shirts and union suits. 


DISCHARGE PRINTING 

Cotton weavers in Germany, use two- 
ply cotton mercerized yarn with Bem- 
berg no-twist filling for plain and 
printed broadgoods. The use of Bem- 


Vinute leaf 


} a 719r%r~ -lbaer 
pattern on very sheer 
Bemberg fabric 


for fine cotton-mixed fabrics in 
America is anticipated by Dr. Schlie. 
Dyers in Germany have done much in 
the perfection of Bemberg to take dis- 
charge printing. The results have been 
so satisfactory, he said, that the dis- 
charge printing has created an important 
outlet for Bemberg fabrics. 

In concluding, the German executive 
paid tribute to American methods of 
printing and finishing. He said that 
gray goods which he had brought over 
with him, had been dyed, printed and 
finished here very satisfactorily. Dr. 
Schlie 


berg 


will remain here for several 
weeks. He recently had an interesting 
visit to the American Bemberg and 


Glanzstoff plants at Elizabethton, Tenn. 


Ine., to Close 


sales worsted yarn spinning concerns 
in the country, was about to be closed. 

A representative of TEXTILE WorRLD 
questioned Andrew S. Webb, president 
of the company, in regard to these 
rumors, and he stated a week ago that 
while they were liquidating their inven 
tory as much as possible and disposing 
of minor portion of their spinning 
equipment, there was no truth to the 


report that the Fleisher company was 
going out of business. 

Fritz Quittner, another officer of 
their company, refused to confirm the 
report that the firm was about to 
liquidate, stating that the only one 


qualified to speak about the matter was 
Mr. Webb. 

Notwithstanding these continual de- 
nials on the part of officials of the 
Fleisher concern to confirm the reports, 
manutacturers of knitted outerwear, to 
which trade they catered, all seemed to 
have fairly definite information that this 
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i. is easier to 


sell the buyer what he bnow S. 


| lew ( vuld rather buy than besold. 


bad. sendokeet be ational 


means ridht style Sas unfailing 


quality . the dependable ex- 


cellence of long experience and 


bniaster skill. 


National has earned your Dbuy- 


cee ntidence. 


&—_——_— 
I eo pe of National Service 
I | in W eishting linishing Moire 


Roller and Screen Printing . 


lL il | C lanese Ribbon Skein Silk ns 


Is {ted ibr cs Mixed ( s00d ° 


Y 


'‘CLLONAL BLiek 
DYEING COMPANY 
Of fee Colt Street, Paterson, N. J. 
Salesroon 152 \ladison Avenue. 


ale 0mMs 
Paterson, IN a last I-aterson. N. J. 


\llent 1 Penn William port, Penn. 
( nadian PBrancl Lomin on Silk | Jveing 
ind Finishing Company, Limited 


| Drummondville, P. Q)., Canada 
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A lille Fleurs ° 


. &cattering flowers in black and 


..in French... hy National 


Homard on Cameo Blush ground. 



















(arrement...a 
N ifior al design for 


two of the new sums 


tern of sjuares in 
Silverwing irey, the 
new \aress blue and 
Charm Pink in a 
drop di agonal on 


! 
white ground. 
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Bohkara . . . in 
subtle Flomard, 
India Red and 
Peasant Llue on 
natural linen e- 

the design, of 


COUrEe ..« « by 


National. 
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old sales yarn spinner was about io 
discontinue. 


OPERATED 50,000 SPINDLES 


S. B. & B. W. Fleisher, Inc., located 
at 26th and Reed Streets, Philadelphia, 
had an equipment of approximately 
50,000 spindles besides wool scouring 
and combing equipment. The wool 
scouring and combing machinery was 
sold more than a year ago, and the com- 
pany announced that its future policy 
would be to buy top from top-makers. 

Within recent months, it was known 
that Fleishers had sold several thousand 
spindles to other spinners and their hand 
knitting department, selling under the 
trade name “The Fleisher Yarns’ was 
also sold. 

In view of the present statement of 
the management the business will be 
completely closed down within the next 
two weeks, it would seem that these 
various steps were leading to liquidation 
of this old and large company. 

Andrew S. Webb, who is also con- 
nected with Charles J. Webb & Sons, 
Inc., Philadelphia, and the Kent Mfg. 
Co., Clifton Heights, Pa., is president of 
S. B. & B. W. Fleisher, Inc.; Fritz 
Quittner, secretary and treasurer, and 
S. F. Louchheim is vice-president. 

John Hosey was formerly a_vice- 
president, but recently resigned to start 
in business under the name Energetic 
Worsted Mills, located at Bridgeport, 
Pa. Neither Messrs. Quittner nor 


Louchheim have announced future plans. 
During the World War Fleisher hand 
knitting yarns were a by-word in homes 
throughout the country, their yarns 
being used to make sweaters and socks 
for soldiers. More recently they have 
devoted the major portion of their at- 
tention to English spun weaving and 
knitting counts, the latter being largely 
single yarns used in bathing suits. 


Lowell Textile Alumni to 
Meet May 24 at Lowell, Mass. 


Officers of the Lowell Textile Insti- 
tute Alumni Association announce that 
plans have been completed for the 3lst 
Annual Reunion to be held at the insti- 
tute grounds on Saturday, May 24. 
Registration is scheduled for 9:00 A.M., 
and there will be a continuous round 
of events until the end of the speaking 
program in the evening. The principal 
speaker at the banquet will be Sydney S. 
Paine, president of the Textile Develop- 
ment Co., Boston. 

One of the most interesting features 
to be presented is the series of athletic 


contests to be held at 10:30 A.M. Last 
vear 51 members of the alumni took 
active part in these events, and it is 


planned to arrange for the participation 
of an even greater number this year. 
The contests will include baseball, tug 
of war, quoits, volley ball, tennis, three- 
legged race, and other events. Prizes 
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COTTON INDEX NUMBERS 


Col- Aver. Group 
Cot- Gray ored for Aver- 
Date ton Yarns Goods Goods Cloths age 
July31,1914 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1923 
January... 225 225 220 230 225 225 
Agel... .s. Ra 239 224 +242 233 234 
TI 60s 0 217 197 190 236 212 211 
October ae)0C UC @mszye”—CiCia ECS tC COD 
1924 
January 278 241 228 243 236 =. 239 
April 220 = 211 192 194 193 198 
OS 270 198 186 191 189 196 
October... ..195 196 =: 187 189 188 199 
1925 
January... 192 197 195 173 184 187 
April...... 196 194 193 180 187 188 
WOT 5 s.5.0 197 183 185 176 181 182 
October... 174 189 193 178 186 186 
1926 
January... 167 175 177 162 170 171 
Apeil....«. 53 163 161 155 158 159 
PUT sca 149 149 151 141 146 147 
October... 106 141 147 144 146 143 
1927 
January... 107 134 140 140 140 138 
April...... 118 136 143 142 143 140 
MN fess 4 143 149 156 145 151 150 
October... 168 176 184 169 176 176 
1928 ; 
January.. 151 163 166 166 166 165 
April...... 164 160 160 165 162} 162 
SON .ccc «|e 167 165 168 1664 167 
October. .... 157 161 162 164 = 163 162 
1929 
January... 162 166 158 169 1633 164 
April...... 1634 164 157 173 165 165 
July...... 149 160 149 166 158 158 
October... 147 1604 155 161 158 158 
1930 
January..... 138 149 141 157 149 149 
February... 125 144 134 157 145 145 
March.... 120 138 130 157 144 142 
Aoe..... Ui 139 129 156 143 142 


TRENGTH in raw cotton in April 

is shown clearly by a gain of 11 
points for the month, and equally clear 
is the fact that the yarn and goods mar- 
kets made no snap-back in sympathy 
with cotton. Yarns gained 1 point, 
while gray and colored goods each lost 
1 point. Either cotton must decline 
relatively or else yarns and goods must 
advance relatively is the forecast. Tak- 
ing the average indexes for the first 
quarter and comparing them with April 
indexes, the position taken that raw cot- 
ton is out of a line with its semi- and 
fully manufactured products receives 
further confirmation : 


Cotton Yarns Gray Good 
January-March... 128 144 135 
PE da dis 60:3: 131 139 129 
CHAMEO. 6 o08%50 3 5 6 


Looking at the proposition from a dif- 
ferent angle a similar conclusion is 
reached. In the first quarter of the 
year there was a spread of 16 between 
cotton and yarns and of 7 between cot- 
ton and gray goods, whereas in April 
the spread between cotton and yarns 


was 8 and between cotton and gray 
goods minus 2. 
Wool and its semi-n anufactures fell 


to a new low level in April, wool off 5, 
tops off 5, yarns off 5. April indexes 
were at the low point for several years 
nor was there any change for the better 
noticeable in the opening week of May 
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already donated by members of the 
alumni will be awarded to the winners 
of these contests. Following the varsity 
baseball game in the afternoon, the 
alumni will watch two wrestling matches 
staged in the institute gymnasium. 

The technical hour, which will be held 
between 1:45 and 2:45 P.M., will this 
year be divided into several separate 
meetings, each devoted to some branch 
of the industry. A number of worth- 
while papers are being prepared by 
members of the alumni. The institute 
is planning several interesting and un- 
usual technical exhibits. 


Golding Bros. Enter 
Importing Field 


Golding Bros. Co., New York City, 
has added an import department. Mr. 
Max Sherover, until recently, President 
of the International Merchandising Syn- 
dicate, Inc. of New York, has become 
associated with Golding Bros. Co., and 
is the head of the import division. Mr. 
Sherover, who has just returned from 
an extensive trip to Europe, has obtained 
for Golding Bros. Co., the exclusive 
representation of more than 25 Con- 
tinental mills, manufacturing unique and 
unusual items which will not compete 
nor conflict with products made in 
America. Golding Bros. Co. also rep 
resents the Southbridge (Mass.) Fin 
ishing Co. 


Wool Indexes 


WOOL INDEX NUMBERS 
Group 
Date Wool Tops Yarns Cloth Aver. 
July 31, 1914 100 100 100 100 100 
1923 
January... 212 225 227 203 213 
April...... 222 230 234 225 228 
POR e ss 222 223 233 228 228 
October... 205 213 222 224 220 
1924 
January..... 217 227 221 223 223 
BG cs ceca eee 230 223 219 221 
OU a ini . 191 209 212 219 213 
October 227 237 224 226 228 
1925 
January.. 215 213 211 229 221 
BPE is ca Ue 234 230 241 235 
JOP cccecs 4Ne 217 216 239 227 
October. .. 216 212 212 227 220 
1926 
January.. 215 213 211 229 221 
Aveil........ TSI 193 198 224 208 
GUNM a6 cies 173 184 189 215 199 
October. . 178 186 193 209 198 
1927 
January..... 178 187 190 209 198 
Acces WEE 182 184 211 196 
July.. cae; ae 183 183 211 196 
October..... 185 185 189 211 199 
1928 
January..... 194 193 186 212 201 
BO acces. eee 206 198 215 208 
July.. J-« ee 206 203 214 209 
October. .. 197 197 203 212 206 
1929 
January.. 199 198 201 2114 206 
April... ... 187 189 198 211 202 
July wrasse 169 170 188 211 194 
October..... 164} 169 188 211 194 
1930 
January.... 148 161 177 211 188 
February.... 138 150 173 209 183 
March 132 144 169 202 177 
April. 127 139 164 202 175 
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The quality rating 


isalwaysthesame 


at Globe 


A respects quality : . . every job 

executed by Globe is identical. 
This holds true for the 25 lb. lot or the 
carload job. 


67 years of service to mill men has 
drawn to Globe a host of textile men 
who are thoroughly exacting. In fact 
it is this non-deviating group which 
makes the bulk of Globe’s customers. 


We invite your own patronage on this 
basis. Measuring up is an ingrown 
habit with us. Such considerations 
as levelness, fastness, uniformity, 
through order after order... know no 
compromise at Globe. Deliveries are 
lived up to on a precise schedule. 
Route your dyeing, bleaching and 


mercerizing requirements through 
Globe. Start now! 


GLOBE DYE WORKS CO. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 
Kinsey & Worth Streets 
Frankford, Pa. 
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Future Market For Wool Tops 
Explained 


John J. Phlieger, chairman of the 
\Vool Committee of the New York 
Cotton Exchange was present at a 
meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the Philadelphia Wool & Textile Asso- 
ciation May 9 and explained to this 
group their plan for the adoption of the 
proposed futures market on wool tops. 

The following were present and gave 
‘areful attention to the plan outlined 
by Mr. Phlieger: Herbert K. Webb, 
president; C. E. Doan, Ist vice-presi- 
dent; J. E. Moore, treasurer; Joseph S. 
Lord; T. B. Hayward; Robert Carre 
and Frank D. Levering, secretary. The 
Executive Committee will make a re- 
port upon the matter to the association 
in the near future, recommending what 
action shall be taken. 


Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at Phila- 
delphia and New York for the week 
ended May 10, based upon data com- 
piled by the Market News Service of 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture, are as follows: 


Domestic. 


2,569,000 29,821,000 22,600,000 
Foreign. . 


1,598,000 36,557,000 58,212,000 
TOMA ncasess 4,167,000 66,378,000 80,812,000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 





Boston: ... 5s 1,598,000 36,557,000 58,212,000 
Philadelphia. ... 950,000 24,800,000 35,040,000 
New York...... 1,027,000 23,026,000 34,631,000 

TOM 6.605 3,575,000 84,383,000 127,883,000 


London Wool Auctions 
Open Higher 


The new series of London wool 
auctions opened Tuesday with a large 
attendance of English and Continental 
buyers. The demand for wool was very 
good, resulting in very few withdrawals. 
France and Germany purchased merinos 
while Bradford was the chief buyer of 
crossbreds. Higher prices predicted for 
the opening were confirmed by an ad- 
vance of approximately 10% in merinos 
and 5 to 7% in crossbreds as compared 
with closing rates of the previous series. 


Edwin E. Ford Now With Kent 


On May 12, Edwin E. Ford became 
associated with the sales yarn depart- 
ment of The Kent Mfg. Co. of Clifton 
Heights, Pa., and represents them in 
sales of yarn in the greater Metropolitan 
District and the State of New York 
Mr. Ford was for 14 years with S. B. & 
B. W. Fleisher. 


Botany Issues Style Booklet 
on Printed Challis 


The Botany Worsted Mills has issued 
a style circular containing swatches of 
their printed challis with sketches of 
suitable dresses, patterns for which are 
available from the usual pattern houses. 
The circular states “We advocate pin 


dots, tweed effects, stripes and florals 
in the shades dominating the present 
mode.” A few of the color combina- 
tions of the prints shown in the bulletin 
are: black and white, navy and white, 
navy and beige, brown and beige, 
orange and brown, black and red, purple 
and beige; as well as greens, red tones, 
rust and light blue. 


Specifications for 
Textile Materials 


Proposed specifications for physical 
and chemical tests of textile materials 
have been issued by the Federal Speci- 
fications Board, of the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards. These specifications are in 
the formative state, and comment and 
criticism of them is invited by the 
chairman of the board. The methods 
were prepared in order to establish a 
standard procedure, and thus eliminate 
variations introduced by different test 
methods. They are intended to govern 
all United States government purchases 
of textile fabrics. 

Items covered by the proposed speci- 
fications include atmospheric conditions 
of the tests; fiber identification; break- 
ing strength (grab and strip methods) : 
weight per square yard; weight per 
linear yard; thread count; width; fast- 
ness to light, water, laundering, and 
shrinking. 


Rayon in Bond March 31 


The Department of Commerce, Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington, reports stocks of 


rayon held in bonded warehouses on 
March 31, 1930, as follows: 


Description Pounds Value 
Rayon waste pers at tea 27,957 $13,675 
Staple fiber, waste not ad- 

vanced further than Sliver 

or Roving, and yarns made 

from waste.......... errs 280,258 144,723 
Yarns, threads and filaments... 3,092,877 1,922,809 
COMPARATIVE FIGURES FOR FEB. 28, 1930. 
ee ae 37,426 $14,713 
Staple fiber, waste not ad- 

vanced further than Sliver 

or Roving and yarns made 

from waste........ Baik 281,262 145,259 
Yarns, threads and filaments.. 3,061,046 1,902,728 


Industrial Cuts Finer Size Prices 


The following new prices for 75, 100 
and 125 denier viscose process have 


been announced by Industrial Rayon 

Corp. : 

Den. Fil. ist 2d 
75 18 $1.85 $1.65 

100 40 1.50 1.40 

125 50 1.35 1.25 


Cheney Bros. Publish 
New House Organ 


The Cheney Silk News, house organ 
of Cheney Brothers, South Manchester, 
Conn., made its first appearance April 8. 
The magazine, edited by Miss Margaret 
C. Shay, carries business, manufactur- 
ing and organization news of Cheney 
Brothers. Forum, suggestions and 
question box departments will be added. 
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N. C. Manufacturers to Discuss 
“Balanced Production” 


“Balanced Production” will be the 
general theme of the program of the 
twenty-fourth annual convention of The 
Cotton Manufacturers Association of 
North Carolina, which will be held at 
Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C., 
June 17 to 18, according to a recent an- 
nouncement from Hunter Marshall, Jr.. 
Charlotte, N. C., secretary-treasurer of 
the association. One of the principal 
discussions at the meeting will relate to 
State and local taxation. 


Philadelphia Wool Outing 
Scheduled 


Philadelphia Wool & Textile Asso- 
ciation will hold an outing at Eddington- 
on-the-Delaware, June 20, according to 
an announcement made by Herbert K. 
Webb, president. He has appointed a 
committee of which Robert Carre is 
chairman to arrange for the sports 
program for that day, and their plans 
are to make the day an enjoyable affair 
with base-ball, obstacle races, etc. 


Worsted Yarn Spinners Outing 


The worsted yarn spinners’ annual 
outing will be held at the Manufacturers 
Country Club, Oreland, Pa., Wednes- 
day, Sept. 24, 1930. Ernest R. Town- 
son, vice-president of The Kent Mfg. 
Co., Clifton Heights, Pa., is in charge. 


To Demonstrate High-Speed 
Rayon Warping in New Bedford 


An exposition of high-speed rayon 
warping and winding sponsored by New 
Bedford Rayon Co., Universal Winding 
Co., Saco-Lowell Shops, Allen Co., and 
Pierpont Paper Tube Co., will be given 
at New Bedford Textile School on 
Wednesday, May 21, in the afternoon 
for students, and in the evening for the 
general public. 


Special Courses in Cotton 
Classing, Yarn Manufacturing, 
Loom Fixing, Ete. 


The Textile School of North Caro- 
lina State College, Raleigh, N. C., an- 
nounces that, in cooperation with the 
Agronomy Department of the college, 
courses in cotton classing, yarn manu- 
facturing, loom fixing, designing and 
cloth analysis, planned especially for 
practical mill men, will be given at the 
State College Summer School, June 16 
to July 25. 


Stronger Burlap Markets 


Reports of favorable progress of the 
short hour agreement in Calcutta mills, 
with a possible decrease in output this 
year, served to curtail offerings of burlap 
futures on the exchange at mid-week. 

On the outside market, interest con- 
tinued to be scant. 

The 8 oz. 40s for spot and afloat were 
5.30c.; May shipment 5.25c. The 194 
oz. 40 for spot were 6.50c.; afloat, 


6.58c.; May shipment, 6.60c. 
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and you can always 
depend on them 





—to be Uniform 





OL well as pure, because every step and process in 
this modern plant is governed by laboratory control. 


Incoming raw materials are analyzed, checked and tested 
so that every batch may be unvaryingly uniform. 


Processing is never rushed. Time, temperature and other 
requirements are met with exactitude that the finished 
product may be clean, pure and properly aged. 

The facilities of this plant as well as nineteen years of 
experience in textile detergents, oils, softeners and special 
treatments are available to you. 






LAUREL SOAP 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Incorporated 


Wm. H. Bertolet €& Sons 


2606 East Tioga Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 









KNITTING OILS 
SULPHONATED OILS 
SOAPS 
SOFTENERS 
BOIL OFF OILS 


See Consolidated Textile 
Catalogs 
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Business News 


Johns-Manville Purchases 
Stevens Sound Proofing Co. 


The Johns-Manville Corp. have  pur- 
chased the assets and patents of the Stevens 
Sound Proofing Co., Chicago, manufac- 
turers of patented structural products for 
sound insulating in walls, floors, and ceil- 
ings, and for constructing anti-vibration 
platforms under machinery. The acquisi- 
tion of these products makes an important 
addition to the present line of Johns- 
Manville acoustical materials. 

The Stevens systems have been widely 
used by architects and engineers to pre- 
vent vibration and sound from passing 
beyond its source in apartments, hotels, 
hospitals, office buildings, theaters, broad- 
casting studios, schools and clubs. 


Georgia Power Co. Purchases 
Electric Company at Griffin, Ga. 


The properties of the Georgia Hydro- 
Electric Co., Griffin, Ga., serving a num- 
ber of textile mills in and near Griffin, 
have been purchased by the Georgia Power 
Cau aggerding to announcement of P. S. 
Arkwright, president of the Georgia 
Power Co. 

The properties include a 5,000 hp. capac- 
ity hydro-electric generating plant on the 
Towaliga River, 16 miles from this city; 
a 4,350 hp. steam electric generating plant 
in Griffin, in addition to high tension trans- 
mission lines. 

The Georgia Power Co. already supplied 
a number of industries in Griffin as well as 
the city of Griffin. 


Turbo-Mixer Corp. 


Expands Its Locations 


Turbo-Mixer Corp. is occupying con- 
siderably increased space in the newly com- 
pleted Crystal Building, 250 West 43rd 
St., New York. 

The new quarters permit consolidating 
under one roof the general offices as well 
as the testing and research laboratories. 

At the same time production of Turbo 
equipment will be shifted to new facilities 
recently acquired at Hudson, N. Y., where 
all manufacturing operations will be 
handled in one plant. 


Sylvania Industrial Opens 


Atlanta Office 


The Sylvania Industrial Corp., New York, 
has opened an office at 1014 Glenn Building, 
corner of Spring and Marietta Sts., Atlanta, 
Ga., for the handling of sales of its trans- 
parent cellulose in the Southern states. 
This office will be in charge of André 
Wallach as district sales manager. 


Chicago Bridge & Iron Works 
Move Atlanta Office 


The Chicago Bridge & Iron Works has 
moved its Atlanta office to the Rhodes- 
Haverty Building. R. M. Campbell is in 
charge. 


Phoenix Mfg. Purchases 
Graver Corp. 


Announcement is made by Edward N. 
Gosselin, president of the Phoenix Mfg. 
Co. that they have purchased and taken 
over on May 1 from the Graver Corp. its 
steel tank, water treating and steel plate 
construction business, including the plant 
at East Chicago, Ind., and that Phoenix 


Mig. Co. will operate this plant and busi- 
ness under a wholly owned subsidiary com- 
pany to be known as Graver Tank & Mfg. 
Corp. 

The new company will maintain branch 
sales offices in Chicago (28 East Jackson 
Blvd.), New York, Dallas, Tex.; St. Louis, 
Mo.; San Francisco, Calif.; and several 
other large centers. The general offices 
will be located at East Chicago, Ind. 

The officers of the Graver Tank & Mfg. 
Corp. will be as follows: President, Edward 
N. Gosselin; vice-president and general 
maanger, F. C. Everitt; secretary and 
treasurer, R. E. Meyer; vice-president in 
charge of sales, P. S. Graver; vice-presi- 
dent, W. F. Graver; vice-president, H. S. 
Graver. 


Wickwire Spencer Makes Changes 
in Offices and Personnel 


L. R. Arnold, sales manager of the Card 
Clothing Dept., Wickwire Spencer Steel 
Co., has recently moved his office from 
New York City to the company’s Worces- 
ter, Mass., office at 80 Webster St. 
E. W. Hammond has been appointed new 
Southern representative for handling cot- 
ton-card and napper clothing, with head- 
quarters at Greenville, S. C. 


Foundry to Make 
Cotton Mill Castings 


Henry Haupt has begun the construc- 
tion of a building on Blue Spring St., 
Huntsville, Ala., to house a foundry 
which will make cotton mill castings 
and other cast iron products. 


Textile Finishing Machry. Co. Move 
New York Office to Larger Space 


Textile Finishing Machinery Co., New 
York, has moved its office from 30 Church 
St. to 50 Church St., where more space 
will be available for increased business of 
the company. 


General Chemical Opens 
Charlotte Warehouse 


On May 1 the General Chemical Co. 
opened a warehouse at 201 West First St., 
Charlotte, N. C. James J. Peyton is the 
resident salesman in charge. 


} 
Obituary 


(Continued from page 51) 


Cotton Textile Merchants of New York 
and the Merchants’ Association. 

Mr. Baldwin, who was unmarried and 
lived at 140 West 57th St., is survived 
by two sisters, Mrs. Frederic Cotton, 
of Boston, and Mrs. Augustus Cooke, of 
Waterbury, Md., and one brother, L. 


Warrington Baldwin, president of the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad Co., of St. 
Louis. The late Mr. Baldwin was a 


nephew of the C. C. Baldwin, who was 
a prominent figure in the financial world 
late in the last century, and who was at 
one time president of the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad. William Baldwin 
was also a brother of Christopher Co- 
lumbus Baldwin, who made textile his- 
tory with the foreign trade he secured, 
particularly in the Far East, for Wood- 
ward, Baldwin & Co. The offices of the 
firm were closed Friday and Saturday 
out of respect for their late senior officer. 


William C. Wilkinson 


William C. 


Wilkinson, president of the 
Lowell Cotton 


Mills, Lowell, N. C., and 
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vice-president and general manager ot the 
Elizabeth Mills, Charlotte, N. C., died 
May 10 in Charlotte of heart disease. Mr. 
Wilkinson was a man of large business 
interests. In addition to those already 
mentioned, he was director of several cot- 
ton mills in Gastonia, N. C., president of 
the Merchants and Farmers National Bank 
of Charlotte, head of the Charlotte Bonded 
Warehouse Co., and director of the Mechan- 
ics’ Perpetual Building and Loan Ass’n, 
and of the Efrid chain of department stores. 
His widow, four sons, two daughters, one 
brother and two sisters survive. 


G. Gunby Jordan 


G. Gunby Jordan, prominent textile 


manufacturer died in Columbus, Ga., 
May 9, at the age of 83. Mr. Jordan 
was born in Sparta, Ga., in 1846. He 


was educated in the grammar and high 
schools of Sparta, but dropped his 
studies at the age of 17 to join the 
Confederate army. After the war he 
went to Columbus where, for a time, 
he served at a clerk with a wholesale 
firm. Later he became treasurer and 
credit manager. of the Eagle & Phenix 
Mills; was made cashier of the savings 
bank connected with the mills in 1875, 
and finally rose to the presidency of 
the Eagle & Phenix Mills. For a num- 
ber of years he was, in addition, presi- 
dent of the Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga. 


Thomas E. Brown 


Thomas E. Brown, pioneer hosiery 
manufacturer, died at his home in Holly- 
wood, Cal., May 8, at the age of 74 
years. He was one of the first to manu- 
facture full-fashioned hosiery in Phila- 
delphia, and was a partner in one of the 
first mills of that type to be established 
there. Two years ago he sold his in- 
terest in Thomas E. Brown & Sons Co., 
and retired from active participation in 
business. Mr. Brown was senior partner 
of Brown Bros. & Aberle Co., which 
operated a hosiery mill at Palethrop & 
Huntingdon Sts., this concern being in 
operation early as 1888. Out of this 
concern grew several that are widely 
known in full-fashioned hosiery manu- 
facturing business at the present. Such 
companies as Fidelity Knitting Mills, 
Hancock Knitting Mills, H. C. Aberle 
Co., and Glen Knitting Mills followed 
resulting from the firm which Mr. 
Brown established. 


James D. Halton 


James D. Halton, formerly one of the 
members of the firm of Thomas Halton’s 
Sons, Philadelphia, having retired from 
active participation in the affairs of this 
concern in 1923, died at the age of 53 
years May 6 at Lakewood, N. J., follow- 
ing a recent operation in a hospital there. 
Mr. Halton was one of the partners of 
the business bearing that name, and, al- 
though he had not been active during the 
last seven years, he had a wide friendship 
in the textile industrv. He is survived by 
his widow and brother. 


William P. Kemp 


William P. Kemp, a member of the 
yarn firm of Sheble & Kemp, Philadel- 
phia, died May 10 at his home in Ger- 
mantown. Death was sudden and due 
to heart failure. Mr. Kemp was identified 
with the worsted varn trade for many 
years and was widely known among 
worsted manufacturers in all sections. 
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